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FOUR 


PEARY 
New York, June rgth, 1908. 

Dear Sir:—In regard to the watches . . . furnished 
me by the Waltham Watch Co., three years ago, 
the behavior of the meantime watches was partic- 
ularly excellent. 

Watches carried by men in charge of different 
parties on the sledge journeys over the sea ice 
ran for weeks without any considerable variation 
from each other. This feature was a very dis- 
tinct comfort to me in making me feel sure of 
my observations when the drift of the ice had 
carried me far away from all dead reckonings. 

Most of these watches are now on Eagle Island, 
Maine, where I am_going the end of this week. 
I will endeavor to get them on to you as soon as 


possible .... Very sincerely, 


(Signed) R. E. Peary, U. S. N. 
Mr. James W. Appleton. 


Mr. E. A. Marsu, Waltham Watch Company, 
J Dear Sir:—About three years ago your Company loaned me four of your watches for use on the Anglo-American Polar Expedition. 
ceived them from Robins, etc., here, and yesterday I returned three of them to the same people. 





INTERESTING LETTERS 


WELLMAN 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 27th, 1899. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM Wartcu Co., Waltham, Mass. 


Gentlemen: — The nine watches made by you, 
which were carried in the Wellman Polar Ex- 
pedition, proved entirely satisfactory. Two of 
these were injured slightly by the Norwegian 
sailors in the early winter. The remaining seven 
were used by me in ascertaining time and also 
positions of latitude and longitude. Position of 
stars computed by the aid of these watches could 
be depended upon to the accuracy of a second. 
Positions of longitude ascertained by Julius Payer 
twenty-five years previously were verified. 

Extreme cold affected the movements but 
slightly, and in no way injured them. After 
returning to Norway but slight discrepancies 
were found upon comparing with Greenwich time. 

In my judgment these movements are thoroughly 
reliable for any use and in any clime, being thorough- 
ly compensated. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) Qurror HARLAN, 
Physicist to Wellman Polar Expedition. 


LEFFINGWELL 


The Shackleton Relief Expedition 
BRITISH ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION, 1907 
S. Y. “‘ Nimrod.” 
: LyTTELTON, 27th March, rgog. 
Messrs. R. W. Cameron & Co., Wellington. 

Sir:—Herewith I forward to you, per Purser 
S. S. ‘Maori,’ the seven Waltham watches so 
generously loaned to my officers and self by your 
Company for our use in the Antarctic. 

Two of them unfortunately have been dam- 
aged. One of them by an accident down a cre- 
vasse, and the other during a sledge journey. 

My officers and I found the watches reliable 
under all conditions. After a time we gained so 
much confidence in their rates that we had no 
hesitation in trusting to them when taking ob- 
servations which required time-readings to seconds. 

On their behalf and my own I beg you will con- 
vey to your Company my thanks for the use of the 
watches. I am, Sir, Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Frep P. Evans, Lieut. R. N. R., 
Officer Commanding. 


The Quadrangle Club, Cuicaco, Dec. 8th, ’o8. 


I re- 


... | wrote to you from the North last summer 


telling of the remarkable performance of these watches and my private Waltham, during a two months’ sled trip over the ice. They were compared 
with each other and chronometer corrected by observation nearly every day for a year and rates assigned for the ice trip. Daily comparisons were 
made among the watches on the trip, also, and with the chronometer after our return. The field rates were found to be practically the same as those Z 
assigned from the rates during the several months previous to the field trip. If it were not that all three watches came out the same, I should say 


that the obscure field rates were accidentally close to the calculated rates. 


The performance of your watches is enphasized by the fact that Capt. 


Mikkelsen had a hand-made pocket chronometer made to order in London at a cost of $250.00. On this trip this expensive time-piece varied so 
greatly from the mean of the other watches that it had to be disregarded after the first week. The rates of your watches were changed but a fraction 
of a second, while the Captain’s watch increased 35 seconds in its daily rate. 


theirs. 


Yours, etc., 


I took the greatest care in getting the best possible performance from the watches. I wore two myself, and insisted that others took good care of 
. The watches were worn night and day next to the skin and every precaution taken to keep their temperature constant. 
Thank you very much for your kindness to us in loaning the watches. 


(Signed) E. p—E K. LEFFINGWELL. 


N. B.—In buying a Waltham Watch always ask your jeweler for one adjusted to temperature and position 
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Comment 
Gaynor on Gaynor 


SpEAKING to the World, we said last week: 

The WEEKLY will not try to produce proofs of Judge 
GAYNoR’s unfitness to be Mayor. Mr. Ivins and the 
Hearst papers are doing it with great energy, and if 
they cannot convince the World, we couldn’t. 

More efiective in demonstrating Mr. GayNor’s 
unfitness than Mr, Ivins, the Hearst papers, or 
anybody else, was Mr. Gaynor himself. His ut- 
terances, especially during the last week of the 
campaign, were an astonishing disclosure of the 
quality of his mental and moral equipment. His 
letter to Mr. Futton Curtine told more about him- 
self in less space than anything that was said of 
him by anybody but himself. At this writing we 
do not know how the election is coming out, but 
however it comes out, there will be compensations 
about Mr. Gaynor’s candidacy. For one thing, 
it took him off the bench—a great gain for the 
bench in this State. For another thing, it showed 
him to the public as he is. A hot campaign is like 
any hard race; it brings out whatever the con- 
testants have in them. In the minds of most voters 
hereabouts the conception of Mr. GayNor’s quali- 
ties was vague until this campaign. In thoughtful 
minds that have followed the campaign it is now 
definite and concrete. 


The Murder of Prince Ito 

Assassination has sometimes been defended as a 
method of accomplishing great political ends. 
WENDELL PHILLIPS once condoned it in a Phi Beta 
Kappa oration at Harvard. A week or two there- 
after the most liberal and reforming Tsar Russia 
had known since Perer the Great was murdered. 
One trouble about such political murders is that 
they seem to have a way of damaging fearfully the 
very causes they are perpetrated to help. The 
disappointed office-seeker who killed GarFreLp made 
it-harder instead of easier for such as he to get 
government places. When Booru killed Lincotn 
he robbed the South of its best friend and turned 
it over to the tender mercies of THap Srevens. 
CzoLcoz was the worst advocate anarchy ever had 
in America. The misguided Korean who killed 
Prince Iro did indeed deprive Japan of her great- 
est statesman, but he did his own country a far 
worse hurt. Iro’s work there was done; and the 
hand of his successor will doubtless be heavier 
upon Korea for his taking off, and Japan’s de- 
termination to have its will upon the dependency 
will be even firmer. In the course of nature the 
Prince’s eareer at home also would probably soon 
have ended, and it will look all the finer in his- 
tory for the martyrdom which now crowns it. His 
place with Cavour and BisMarck seems secure. 
Both the malice and the patriotism that may have 
mingled in the assassin’s motive seem therefore 
to have gone utterly awry. 


Let True Democrats Begin in Time 

The lesson of 1908 is too plain to be missed, 
and surely it is too recent to be forgotten. If 
Democrats who are Democrats from principle 
wish to save their party from a repetition of that 
folly and blunder, and to keep out of the predica- 
ment in which they then found themselves, they 
cannot afford to waste any time. When the late 
Governor JolNson was suddenly seized upon and 
thrust forward as a candidate against Bryan 
for the nomination, by men who realized that 
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Bryan meant throwing away a splendid chance 
of victory, it was already too late. The test came 
almost immediately in the Alabama primaries— 
a State in which JoHnson was practically un- 
known, in which the anti-Bryan forces had no 
organization to speak of, and in which Bryan’s 
friends, in full control of the machinery, had been 
exceptionally active and forehanded. JOHNSON 
got some forty per cent. of the total vote. That 
result gave Bryan the State and made his nomina- 
tion certain. But it also showed that if the fight 
against him had been organized sooner and 
pressed all along the line it would probably have 
been suecessful. After the election we were re- 
galed with the spectacle of leading Southern Demo- 
erats, who had voted the ticket, publicly thanking 
the Lord for denying them what they had voted 
for! 

By way of contrast, there was the campaign for 
CLEVELAND’s third nomination, against much the 
same forces which Bryan now leads. Contrary to 
the general impression, that campaign did not be- 
gin in the spring of 1892 when Winuiam C. Wuirt- 
NEY came back from Europe and took charge of 
it. It began, in fact, within a year of CLEVELAND'S 
defeat in 1888. Even so early, the best men in 
the party, men who stood for tariff reform and 
sound money, began to get together by correspond- 
ence and conferences. They made their fight 
mainly through the higher class Democratic news- 
papers, but did not neglect local organization and 
attention to the situations in the different States. 
The result was that when the Hitt snap conven- 
tion was held in New York and the anti-CLEVELAND 
men got busy they found themselves too late. A 
great volume of sentiment and opinion in favor 
of CLEVELAND and what he stood for simply swept 
them aside. 

If such a fight for true and sound Democracy 
is to be made between now and 1912 let it begin 
at once. 


General Howard 

The obituary columns of the newspapers have 
been overfull of late, and the news columns at the 
same time rather unusually absorbing; but the 
passing of such a figure as General OLiver Otis 
Howarp has not failed to command a moment’s 
thought and remembrance from the busy Repub- 
lic he served so long. It was, of course, the one- 
armed veteran, whom so many of us have seen 
in the flesh, of whom we nearly all thought when 
we saw the head-lines announcing his death. They 
who can recall him as he was before Fair Oaks, 
where he got his maiming—albeit he was even then 
past thirty—must now be very few. The Civil 
War, like all others, was.fought mainly by very 
young men; but now the last captain that ever 
commanded one of the Union armies is gone. 

He was a good Union general, but will not be 
accounted a great one. In this, chance may have 
played a part. It was his luck in the earlier East- 
ern campaigns to face the greatest of the Southern 
generals when they and their followers were at 
their best. Worst of all, it was on him and his 
division that Sronrwatu Jackson fell in the ter- 
rible dusk of the first day at Chancellorsville—the 
last and the supreme exploit of that extraordinary 
man of arms. Like the Archduke Cuar.es of 
Austria, who so often faced Napotreon before he 
had taught Europe how to fight, General Howarp 
had to bear the buffets of genius. But not even 
the opposition of genius can utterly obscure cour- 
age, devotion, competence. He kept the confidence 
of his superiors, and his reputation continued to 
recover to the end; and the end came only at 
Durham Station with J. E.. Jonunsron’s surrender. 

He was almost equally unfortunate in peace. At 
the head of the Freedman’s Bureau, he was sur- 
rounded by so many visionaries and so many 
scoundrels, whom he had to lead on what was so 
largely a fool’s errand, that his fame was again 
beclouded. He had not the serpent’s wisdom need- 
ed in such a task. But again time vindicated his 
misplaced worth. It was the essence of the irony 
of fate in his whole career that he was on the 
point of committing himself to the Christian min- 
istry, probably his true vocation, when chance 
opened for him the way to West Point and to so 
many battle-fields. 


The Tsar in Italy 

From Japan to Russia is not so far a ery as it 
used to be. From Russia to Italy, the way the Tsar 
went, was farther. As he went between hedges of 
bayonets and stayed so short a time, and such pains 
were taken to inform the world that the trip was 
just a little friendly visit and rather intended to 
promote friendliness in general, it is not easy to 
believe that he went solely to kiss the King of 
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Italy on both cheeks and have a spin in his ma- 
chine. We can’t help taking notice that on the 
return journey M. Picnon, the French Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, boarded the train and had a 
chat with the Tsar and then one with **. Isvotsky, 
the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs; and that 
nothing of the kind happened while the train was 
passing through Germany. In Europe such inter- 
changes between the rulers of different countries 
not only sometimes have meanings, but are some- 
times meant to have meanings. They are some- 
times a polite way of conveying fairly well de- 
liberated intimations to other countries. We should 
not even be surprised if the proposed meeting 
between Prince Ito and the Russian commissioner, 
Koxovsorr, at Harbin, which the assassin’s bullet 
interrupted, were found to have had a meaning not 
entirely unrelated to that of the foregathering at 
Raconigi; or if both the British and the German 
Foreign Office were watching both with pretty 
lively interest. Diplomacy ought to be rather ex- 
citing at times, for at times it’s a bit exciting to 
be merely guessing what the diplomats are about. 
At any rate, we should rather see them busy than 
the armies and the hospitals. 


A Possibility of Diplomacy 

Here is one conjecture as to what diplomacy may 
be trying to accomplish. Germany is in the mid- 
dle of Europe, and she has hardly anywhere, her 
limited seacoasts excepted, a distinctly natural 
frontier. Even within her own limits are prov- 
inces more or less disaffected; particularly Schles- 
wig-Holstein, which leans to Denmark; Alsace- 
Lorraine, which still yearns toward France; and 
Germany's share of the old territory of Poland, 
never thoroughly assimilated. This situation cre- 
ated the need of such an army and such an ever- 
ready military organization as Germany has built 
up—doubtless the best the world has ever seen. 
Europe conceded the necessity, but the accomplish- 
ed fact is none the less excessively disquieting to 
Germany’s neighbors. At a moment’s notice she 
could mobilize and send into the field in any di- 
rection a force which not one of her neighbors, 
possibly no two of them, could match, whether one 
considers numbers, discipline, or equipment. True, 
the world’s uneasiness is not primarily due to dif- 
ferences between her and any one of her Conti- 
nental neighbors, but to her rivalry with England. 
She is now increasing her naval force so rapidly 
that England must, apparently, do one of three 
things: go on spending prodigious sums increasing 
her own navy or endure to see her empire of the 
sea put in jeopardy or else—fight. If there is a 
fourth alternative only masterly diplomacy can 
accomplish it, for it is to form such offensive and 
defensive alliances with the nations surrounding 
yermany that even her tremendous power of of- 
fence by land—perhaps even her power of defence 
also—will be overcome. France is already drawn 
into a seemingly cordial and valid entente; Italy 
has shown many signs that whatever benefits she 
gets from the Dreibund look rather small to her 
in comparison with the cost of her military and 
naval establishments; Russia may well be consid- 
ering whether any rivalries and conflicts she has 
with England in Central Asia are more important 
than her share in the general apprehension as to 
what her next-door neighbor in Europe may be 
going to do. Of the smaller countries Denmark 
and Holland have not been without manifestations 
that they, too, share that apprehension. Even 
Spain is mentionable in this connection—so close, 
apparently, is her present rapproachement with 
England. Austria alone, it would seem, has suf- 
ficient grounds to withhold herself from such a 
peace alliance as is here imagined. The antago- 
nism of Russia and Japan, granting that Japan is 
still the ally of England, would also stand in the 
way; and it is in that connection that the pro- 
posed conference at Harbin may have had its 
greater significance. 





The Diplomat’s Backing 

But diplomacy is not the only foree or agent 
that makes for the world’s peace. Germany’s pre- 
eminence in military preparedness is not a greater 
thing than her advanced position in learning, sci- 
ence, the arts—in a word, in civilization. It is 
unbelievable that the same minds which have 
studied the means and appliances of war to such 
impressive effect have ignored its horrors or have 
failed to reflect that in the university and the 
gymnasium, the laboratory and the study, the 
theatre and the opera-house, Germany has won 
finer triumphs than any she ean ever win on battle- 
fields. It is the same way with England. In both 
these older lands, to both of which America is so 
immeasurably indebted, human brotherhood is more 






































than a cant phrase. Neither is of such a temper 
as to be easily moved to set the world on fire mere- 
ly to discomfit a rival or to watch the conflagration. 
Still more commanding is the attitude all over 
Europe of those who, though in peace their lot is 
toil, know also that in war their share would be 
hard marches and wounds and suffering and the 
neglect of their wives and children and precious 
little of the glory. The recent execution of FERRER 
revealed a solidarity among the working-people of 
Europe that may well give the jingoes pause and 
the diplomats courage. 


Have Two Platforms 

A Lincoln, Nebraska, despatch says that Mr. 
Bryan has kindly offered to write the next Demo- 
cratic State platform in Nebraska, but that Gov- 
ernor SHALLENBERGER, as candidate for Governor, 
prefers to do it himself. The Governor thinks that 
the fact that he got more votes in Nebraska than 
Mr. Bryan did last year argues that he is the 
right man to write the platform. Per contra, it 
is represented that Mr. Bryan wants particularly 
to write it because he wants to run for Senator. 

Why doesn’t each of them write one and run on 
it; the one for Governor, the other for Senator? 
It is a mean man who would deny to Mr. Bryan 
the privilege of writing a platform on which he 
alone is to run, but for another man to run on a 
Bryan-built platform is another matter. We sym- 
pathize with the Governor’s reluctance. 


Divorce Laws 

The Roosevert Commission to inquire into di- 
vorce has reported, among other things, that there 
were in 1900 more than twice as many marital 
separations in the United States as in any other 
country in the world. Discussing the Commission’s 
report, the Boston Transcript shows lively interest, 
but no urgent apprehension. It quotes Bernarp 
SuHaw as saying that, in spite of South Dakota 
divorce laws, we Americans, “far from taking a 
profligate and cynical view of marriage, do homage 
to its ideals with a seriousness that seems old- 
fashioned.” In the very communities in which 
divorcee has popular approval there is often, says 
the Transcript, a higher sense of the sanctity of 
the marriage relation than is found among peoples 
who will not tolerate divorce, but look with com- 
placency upon serious irregularities. And the 
Transcript goes on to say: 

Beyond question a rational divorce system in this 
country has come to stay, and many people are asking 
the pertinent question, Will it advance the interests of 
the public welfare so to amend the Federal Constitution 
as to permit the creation of a national law of divorce? 
Beyond doubt, much confusion has existed as the result 
of conflicting State laws. But such confusion could be 
avoided if the courts and legislatures accepted the 
letter and spirit of the Federal Constitution, which 
provides that “full faith and credit shall be given in 
each State to the public acts, records, and judicial pro- 
ceedings of every other State.” Once recognize that a 
South Dakota divorce, with all its legal consequences, 
is valid in every State in the Union, and there will be 
no need of a constitutional amendment. People who 
are clamoring for a uniform divorce law fail to see the 
inestimable value of our dual system of government. 
All legislation is still in the experimental stage and 
should, therefore, be flexible, and easily adjustable to 
changing social conditions. And to have fifty closely 
related but independent governments profiting by each 
other’s successes and avoiding each other’s mistakes, 
is an advantage shared by no other political system in 
the world. 


To our mind, there is a good deal in this view 
of the advantages of variety in divorce legislation. 
If we had a perfect Federal divorce law, equally 
applicable to the conditions of all the States, old 
and new, we might be better off than we are. 
Lacking such a law and having no prospect of any 
but an imperfect Federal law (and small prospect 
even of that), there is a great deal to say for let- 
ting the States work the problem out, each ac- 
cording to its needs, morals, and experience. 


Dr. Eliot and the Labor Unions 

GAMBIER, OHIO, October 27.—Dr. CHARLES W. 
ELiot, president emeritus of Harvard, has attacked 
labor unions. He says that the government should end 
the monopolies they have upon trade. He says that 
true democracy will defeat monopolies, and that since 
labor unions are a form of monopoly, they must ulti- 
mately go. He spoke at Kenyon University for the 
Larwell fund. 


We quote, as above, from the Boston Transcript 
a despatch that appeared in the papers generally. 
There followed some extracts from Dr. Etior’s 
address. As given, they did not bear out all that 
is said in the above summary. “I must class some 
of [the proceedings of the unions] as distinct 
evils,” Dr. Etror said, “and directly opposed to a 
democracy.” He objected to the limitation of 
output, which meant, he said, that no man in a 
given trade could do his best; to efforts of unions 
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to prevent the establishment of free trade-schools, 
which, he said, interfered with the freedom of edu- 
cation in a republic; to the boycott, which aims 
“to secure a monopoly of certain trade work”; 
to the union label, which “ flies in the face of every 
democratic doctrine concerning liberty ”; to sym- 
pathetic strikes and general strikes, both of which 
he found the unions now trying to avoid. He 
favored a law, such as they have in Canada, which 
forbids strikes or lockouts until a public inquiry 
ean be held. He objected to joint agreements 
between combinations of employers and combina- 
tions of workmen to put up prices on the consumer. 
“Tt is astonishing,” he said, “how high prices 
have been raised by this joint agreement. De- 
mocracy resists this.” 

We do not find Dr. Exior quoted as saying that 
the unions must ultimately go, but rather that 
they must continue to amend their aims and im- 
prove their methods. Ultimately they may go, but 
it will be because the individual workman has 
come to be so well protected by the laws that 
he does not need the sort of self-protection that 
comes by combination. Very few observers con- 
sider that that time has yet come, and perhaps it 
never will come. 


To Fight the Hook-worm . 

A very interesting benefaction is Mr. Rocke- 
FELLER’S gift of a million dollars to finance a cam- 
paign against the hook-worm in the Southern 
States. Dr. CHartes WarpDWELL StiLes discovered 
the hook-worm. It is one of the things that has 
kept the Southern “ poor-white” poor. It is the 
sause of the “lazy disease,” the victims of which 
show extreme reluctance to exertion of mind or 
body. They have no energy; their mental processes 
are slow and their physical movements listless. 
Some of them become clay-eaters. They complain 
of having no blood and dose themselves with iron- 
filings and vinegar and with patent medicines large- 
ly made of alcohol. Dr. Stites investigated their 
plight and found them to be beset by “ hook- 
worms” (uncinaria), hair-like parasites about an 
inch long that fasten upon the walls of the in- 
testines and live on their victim’s blood. It was 
found that these worms could be driven out by a 
cheap and simple remedy (thymol and Epsom 
salts), and it was computed that for about two 
million dollars the disease could be extirpated in 
the South. Mr. Rockere.ier has satisfied him- 
self by expert investigation that the hook-worm 
is worth fighting, and he has offered to a com- 
_petent commission the money to begin the fight. 
The commission includes Dr. Wetcu of Johns 
Hopkins, president of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, Dr. Simon Fiexner of the Rockefeller In- 
stitute, Dr. Stines, five eminent Southern edu- 
eators, Mr. Watrer H. Pace, and others, and they 
have accepted the charge and the money. 


The Lutherans Also 

The Rev. Mr. PoniMman, of the Temple Lutheran 
Church in Philadelphia, writes us: 

On page 5 of October 9th issue, you call the roll 
of some of the prominent religious bodies, but omit 
the third largest in this country, the Lutheran. Please 
take notice, and kindly mention us whenever you make 
a classification. 

To be sure. The omission was a clerical error in 
every sense. The Lutherans, credited with two 
million communicants, thirteen thousand churches, 
and eight thousand ministers, are the third largest 
Protestant body in the country, following the 
Baptists and Methodists and exceeding the Pres- 
byterians in number of communicants, though not 
in number of churches or ministers. 


Religious Statistics 

Some details of statistics given in the World 
Almanac about the religious bodies in this coun- 
try are of a curious interest. The statistics were 
prepared by Dr. Carrouu, a special agent of the 
census, for the Christian Advocate and published 
in 1908. The largest single denomination is the 
Roman Catholic, with 11,795,812 communicants, 
12,513 churches, and 16,655 ministers. But the 
Baptists, credited with 5,224,305 ecmmunicants, 
have 55,294 churches and 38,279 ministers. So, 
counting by communicants, the Roman Catholics 
are more than twice as strong as the Baptists, but 
the Baptists have four times as many churches as 
the Roman Catholics and two and a half times as 
many ministers. The same contrast is noticed in 
the figures of all the other Protestant denomi- 
nations. The proportion of membership to churches 
and ministers is small as compared with the Roman 
Catholics. The Methodists (the largest Protestant 
body) have 6,660,784 communicants (half as many 
as the Catholics), 61,518 churches (nearly five 
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times the Catholic number), and 41,893 ministers 
(over three times as many as the Catholics). No 
doubt the Roman Catholic churches and congrega- 
tions average larger than those of the Protestants, 
but there must also be a different basis of enumera- 
tion. We believe the Roman Catholics count all 
baptized persons as members, and their enumera- 
tion doubtless includes (and properly) pretty much 
all attendants in their churches. But all the 
Protestant churches are largely attended by per- 
sons (including children) who are not communi- 
cants, but sit under preaching, contribute, help in 
the work of the several churches, and in the end 
very often join them and become communicants. 


Family Troubles 

Our friends the Christian Scientists seem to be 
having troubles in large measure over who’s who 
in Christian Science. We read in the head-lines 
of expulsions, admonitions, reductions to the ranks, 
and such measures of discipline. But, after all, 
a new denomination can hardly be considered 
healthy until something has split off of it. 
comes with detachments. 


Peace 


Northwestern Contrasts 

A traveller, returned from a journey to Seattle, 
which so many Easterners have made to their 
profit this summer, reports an interesting observa- 
tion. He came back by way of British Columbia 
and the Canadian Pacific Railroad. He reports 
being impressed with the different appearance of 
things north and south of the Canadian boundary, 
in that on the Canada side things were so much 
more shipshape. The houses to his eyes looked 
neater and better, the yards were neater, there were 
everywhere signs of greater effort among the Ca- 
nadian settlers to secure comeliness in their sur- 
roundings; of more solicitude about the conditions 
of living and more ambition to maintain civilized 
standards. 

We cannot verify these observations, but give 
them for what they are worth. Doubtless the far- 
western Canadian colonists are largely British and 
have carried with them dooryard and cottage 
traditions from the comely, cultivated island which 
vagrant Americans love to visit and admire. An 
Englishman will have flowers in his dooryard if 
he can and is apt to know how to have them, and 
to take the trouble to make them grow. That is 
one good fruit of training and long-standing civili- 
zation. It is by no means so common as yet in the 
United States as in England. The Englishman 
pays much attention to living and does not skip 
the details. The American’s thoughts are apt to 
be too exclusively engaged in getting on in life. 
He is loath as yet to spend time and strength in 
beautifying life as he lives it. 


The New Theatre 

Welcome and luck to the New Theatre! May 
experience and judgment and good taste control 
it, skill and training constantly reinforce it, and 
genius not disdain to visit it. There is much 
money and more zeal and devotion in the enter 
prise and plenty of good-will all around it. In 
the matter of evoking good plays or any other form 
of imaginative literature there is, no doubt, some- 
thing in the adage that a watched pot never boils. 
Nevertheless, the adage is not true; with fire 
enough underneath a pot will boil, whether watched 
or unwatched. The New Theatre does not look 
like a pot, either; it is very comely, and there 
seems to be enough enthusiasm just now over the 
possibilities of the American drama to make pretty 
nearly anything boil. If New York does not be- 


‘come a world-centre of dramatic art, as well as 


of music and painting and all the other arts, it 
will not be because it is without either the wealth 
or the desire—or the earnest efforts of young men 
—to make it such. 


Essays on Page Six 
West Roxspury, Massacuusetts, October 12, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I desire to express to you the great pleasure I 
have had during the past year in reading the essays 
usually found on page 6 of the WeeKxry. I do not 
know by whom these essays are written, but if there 
are any published works of his, L should be very glad 
to know of them. Very often, while reading this page 
of the Werexkty, I have wished I might possess the 
essay in book form. If there is no hope of my having 
this happiness, [ shall make a collection of my own of 
the beloved essays from a file of the WkeKLy. I am 
very grateful to him, whoever he is, for having written 
them. I am, sir, 

Mary A. FARRINGTON. 


We beg to recommend to our correspoudent to 
look for the essays she has liked in a new book 
called The Human Way, by Louise Cottier WILL- 
cox (Harrer & Brorurrs). 








The Revolt Against Idealism 


THE note most loudly sounded at the beginning of 
the twentieth century has doubtless been the note of 
truth. To get a firm grip on the facts of life and 
to scrutinize results, this is what has been most in- 
sistently done. It is a century evidently of stern 
truth-tellers. Our writers have a fervor inextinguish- 
able for fact, which even makes them sacrifice the old- 
fashioned dénouement, the interest of plot in play 
and novel for the sake of fidelity to truth. So an 
IBseN play will end merely with a door slammed in 
the distance, and a Suaw play closes on an ambitious 
young woman doing sums. 

What but this cult of stern fact and an unabashed 
weighing of results does the whole philosophy of Prag- 
matism stand for? It is a philosophy demanding cash 
values, visible results, and wholly unsatisfied with 
ideals ending in nothing. The ideal is on the wane 
and working up the facts is the order of the day. 

It may possibly be the result of the abolition of an 
immediate and well-defined locality called heaven, to 
which we were all to be painlessly deported immedi- 
ately after death, which turned men’s attention to 
the present and to the task of making the immediate 
moment worth while. 

Among the philosophers Dr. JAMEs and Dr. Dewey 
are leading the crusade against vain and futile ideals, 
and among writers IBSEN, BERNARD SHAw, and Mr. 
Weis are the leaders. IpsEN as forerunner was 
purely iconoclastic. One by one he set out for our 
derision, before he demolished them, vain ideals of 
passing day. From Brand, the man of conviction, and 
Peer Gynt, the man of imagination, through the long 
series he went; giving us in Jhe League of Youth 
a radical in politics who became conservative as soon 
us he received dinner invitations to good houses; the 
disreputable respectability of the BRerwicks in The 
lillars of Society, the tyrannies of marriage in The 
Doll’s House, the terrible effects of secrecy and gloss- 
ing over facts in (hosts, down to Hedda, the pathetic 
outgrowth of modern society, a young woman steeped 
in scepticism and fallen between the two landings of 
conventionalities she derided and realities she could 
not understand. Everywhere ideals were pitilessly 
shattered. 

BERNARD SHAW swiftly followed suit. With 
complete mastery of dramatic structure, but a more 
biting wit and an even sterner sense for righteousness, 
he followed, dragging the veils away from empty 
ideals and baring the ugly skeletons. The hideousness 
of war and the beauty of common sense appear in 
Arms and the Man; the inadequacy of romantic love 
as more than an interlude in a life, in Caesar and Cleo- 
patra; shameful sources of wealth and slum land- 
lerdism in Widower’s Houses, the inadequacy of the 
present marriage laws in 7'he Philanderer, and other 
defects of social organization in Mrs. Warren’s Pro- 
fession. So on to the point of Major Barbara, which, 
so far as the common reader can see, means nothing 
more than that we should all be wealthy and comfort- 
able, a conelusion in which most men heartily agree. 

Swift on the heels of BERNARD SHAW comes young 
Mr. WELLS with his scathing criticism of existing in- 
stitutions. Tono-Bungay—a very great novel, by the 
way—dealt with the lingering remnants of the feudal 
England, the possibilities of quack-medi- 


less 


system in 


cines, and the workings of swiftly gotten wealth. 
When Ann Veronica was announced it seemed almost 
impossible that another great novel could come so 


swiftly on the heels of Jono-Bungay. Nor is it as 
vreat a novel. It is not so rich, so full of emotion, 
experience, observation, and truth as its predecessor, 
but it is interesting because it is once again a sineere 


effort te attack an empty ideal. Mr. Wertis’s Ann 
Veronica is the outgrowth of modern education. She 
plays thockey well, has taken a course in jiu-jitsu, and 


has gone through college and developed a deep  in- 
terest in biology. As a side issue, though Mr. WrLis 
says next to nothing about it, Aun Veronica is beau- 
tiful. We were aware of her beauty from the amount 
of wholly unearned approbation showered upon her 
by both sexes, in’ the first few chapters, and also by 
the fact that she received proposals of marriage from 
entirely different sorts and species of men at the rate 
of a proposal a chapier for the first few chapters. 
Ann Veronica is untouched; she is eager for life, ex- 
perience, independence. Her attempts at gaining them 
lead her along steep and diflicult ways. Finally, when 
the time comes for love, Ann chooses instead of wait- 
ing to be chosen and makes the offer of marriage her- 
self. All this is very modern, and until it becomes 
much more widely customary than at present, it would 
he difficult either to commend or reprove. Perhaps 
the dangers to men will be as great’ as in the old 
régime they were to women. They may accept pro- 
posals through sheer soft-heartedness and kindliness 
and unwillingness to burt the proposer’s feelings. 
This would be as disastrous. a basis for life-long com- 
panionship as the notorious marriage de convenance 
or the more usual marriage for a living. One does 
not feel, at any rate, that allowing the woman to 
make the first step does away with any of the dangers 
or difficulties of marriage. One gain only do we see. 
Mr. SHAW has assured us that woman is always the 
pursuer and not the pursued. To her, with her in- 
stinctive feeling for the race, marriage is infinitely 
more important than it is to man. But, according to 
Mr. SHAw also, woman’s pursuit is invariably furtive, 
underhanded, tricky. If this is so, then there may be 
gain in coming to look at the matter in the perfectly 
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matter-of-fact, straightforward, biological manner of 


Ann. The fact that Ann’s proposal turns out to be 
made to a married man—separated from his wife but 
not divoreed—complicates matters still further. But 
Mr. WELLS believes in his heroine and brings her out 
in the end safely and happily married. All one can 
say of these social somersaults is, that one must see 
much more of them before one pronounces them the 
panacea for all our ills. 

That women need to be franker, more courageous, 
and more intellectual none can gainsay. Life and 
modern conditions—above all, the fiercer struggle for 
existence—are forcing these improvements upon them. 
There are fewer and fewer of the old-time, house-bred, 
sheltered women, and so far as they were limited 
women, which all of them were not, it is, perhaps, 
a good riddance for society and the world. Some- 
how, too, Mr. WELLS does convince us that Ann 
Veronica’s sons would be fearless and strong and that 
her daughters would have interests other than dress 
and house decoration. But perhaps one is led to think 
well of the heroine because she is the beloved creation 
of so plucky a thinker, so sincere, upright, and truth- 
telling a writer as Mr. WetLts. It is only when we 
know a dozen or two Ann Veronicas in our daily 
walk that we shall be able to decide firmly for or 
against. In the mean time, it will be due to Mr. WELLS 
that when we meet the first Ann Veronica we do not 
turn our back and walk in the other direction. At 
any rate, Ann Veronica stands out well as the ad- 
vanced ideal of the early twentieth century, and we 
realize that the timid, blushing, reserved, and sheltered 
creature of the eighteenth century has ceased to be. 
Woman, too, must now stand up and review the 
facts, call them by their right names and learn to 
react nobly upon them. 





Correspondence 


THAT WOMEN WEAR 
New Lonpon, Conn., August 23, 1909. 
lo the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I simply cannot resist any longer the tempta- 
tion to write a few words about women’s suffrage. 
So many others, both men and women, have aired 
their views, so why not I? 

I confess I have always had the feeling that my 
sex are unfairly treated in being classed legally with 
imbeciles and Chinamen, especially when I have also 
been able to note how many men vote who have not 
half the brains some women have. 

Moreover, it has seemed to me unjust that I, for 
instance, owning quite a bit of real estate, both 
country and city, should pay all kinds of taxes that 
are demanded of me, and my hired men at the farm 
or servants in the house can have a voice in the 
very things that I help to pay for and that they 
do not. 

I have not been unable to smother the vain im- 
pression that I, who hold several degrees from European 
colleges, speak several languages, have travelled much, 
and who read fairly deeply, am better fitted to vote 
intelligently than the average male voter; for you 
must admit that the average voter has not such edu- 
cation or experience, has he? 

Although I have thought all this, I have never allied 
myself with any .of the suffrage associations that 
are at present so prominently in the public eye, be- 
cause it has seemed to me that the actions of the women 
belonging to these societies were doing their cause 
more harm than good. Besides, I lived long enough 
in France to know that to kill a thing one has but to 
ridicule it; and how the world has laughed over those 
English suffragettes who chained themselves to the 
grillwork in the House of Parliament and who clawed 
and seratched policemen! 

And therefore, after thinking it all over many a 
time and again, I think I know why men pay no at- 
tention to the demand of women for the right of suf- 
frage. How can one expect women to be reasoning 
beings after seeing the clothing they will wear within 
the next three months? For two years my sex have 
disported themselves in clinging garments that pre- 
cluded the wearing of adequate underclothes to  pro- 
tect the body from cold in winter or even from 
mosquitoes in summer, the tightest of shoes, highest 
of heels, thinnest of hose, practically décolletée in 
the street or anywhere, or else a boned choker that 
stuck one’s head to the skies; huge hats resting on 
mountains of false hair and mannerisms copied from 
cocottes. To get thin, fat women. have. starved, ex- 
ercised, rolled around the floor—done any old thing 
just to get thin—and the average woman of fashion 
has no shape at all, is only a bean-pole, and as pale 
So much for the past—but just wait for 


THE CLOTHES 


as a ghost. 
next season! 

We are to have perfectly flat garments, untrimmed 
to the knees; our hair is to be uncurled or puffed— 
simply dragged around our heads, or “ wrapped,” as 
it is termed. Over this we will presumably adorn 
ourselves with a Cossack head-dress a foot and a 
half high, that reaches our shoulders on the. sides 
and behind, and is tipped up just enough in front 
to peek out from underneath. Our muffs will be as 
large and the shape of a bed pillow (I really am not 
joking; «just go and see for yourself), and to make 
things still more of a change all sleeves are short 
again and nothing buttons down the back any more. 
This last is the only sane thing in the lot. 

Now, although I am.a woman myself: and admit 
to having suffragette tendencies, I cannot help but 
admit that so long as my sex can be such utter 
blithering imbeciles as to make scarecrows of them- 
selves year after year at the blind dictates of clothing 
speculators, just so long are they only fit to be 
treated as no better than bands of sheep led by any 
old bell-wether. 

Am I hard on my sex, Mr. Editor, or am I right? 


6 


Now, don’t misunderstand me. I am no women’s- 
reform crank; not a bit of it, sir; I dearly love every- 
thing pretty, and I am just as feminine as I think 
any woman should be. I like nice tailor gowns for 
the street, and I want pretty, dainty shirt-waists and 
all the other lingerie things suitable to a well-dressed 
woman. I love pretty house gowns and also admit to 
laces and spangles for opera or balls, but I don’t 
want them made in an absurd and impractical manner, 
and I do not see why a certain standard of style should 
not remain an accepted fact as it is with men’s things. 
And let us have certain mild changes, too, to suit 
all tastes and styles; but, for Heaven’s sake, why do 
all women have to follow an order set forth by the 
Dressmakers’ Union or Trust solely so as to promote 
larger profits for them and more extravagance for us? 

Please excuse my bad typing; I have become ex- 
cited and my thoughts outran my fingers. But to 
return to my starting-point. Is it not a bit hard 
that the exception has to suffer for the rule? Is it 
not equally as unjust to let all men vote, too? 

After all, there are fools in both sexes. 

I am, sir, 
ANONYME. 


OUR DEFECTS 
WasuincTon. D, C., 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Referring to the expression of one of your 
correspondents, subsequent to President Taft’s signing 
the tariff bill, “ We have still HARPER’s WEEKLY left.” 

And it has not surprised me to find that many, 
otherwise capable of an ordinary amount of original 
thinking on questions of policy and politics, look to 
Harper’s for the last word. 

It may be that in so doing they will not get far 
astray; and yet on two points at least your paper 
maintains an attitude of narrowness and _ bitterness 
out of keeping with your general standard of fairness. 
I refer, of course, to your editorial references to 
William J. Bryan and former President Roosevelt. 

Allowances must always be made for point of view; 
grandmother never could see as well with Aunt Maria’s 
spectacles. And yet it does seem that HARPER’S, with 
its acknowledged acumen in aflairs political and na- 
tional, must realize that the caricature of an egotistical 
demagogue—a fakir striving to foist his plated bricks 
on the hoi-polloi-—pen-portrayed during the past thir- 
teen years by Republican newspapers and echoed by 
your own estimable WEEKLY, falls far short of con- 
veying a true conception of the man whom ten millions 
of Americans honor as their chief. 

The attitude taken by your paper on this subject 
is the more inexplicable owing to the fact that Har- 
PER’S has never been wont to advocate a policy or 
denounce an issue merely because such action chanced 
to be popular. 

Surely you were not playing to any popular fancy 
in your open criticism of the dominant personal ele- 
ment in the legislation of the late administration. 

Your attitude on this particular point far antedated 
the panic of 1907; otherwise we might be inclined to 
suspect that you were influenced by the motives and 
the conditions which induced many Republicans of 
financial standing to desert their standard-bearer at 
that critical point. 

For discussion by the readers of your paper I would 
offer this suggestive query: Could not any one of 
the political parties of any prominence in this coun- 
try—not excluding the prohibitionists —elect Mr. 
toosevelt to the Presidency of the United States in 
1912, provided he would accept the nomination? 

I am, sir, 
ALEXANDER Ross MAcMAHAN. 


TWO OF 
ctober 9, 1909. 


Who 
IeprroR, 


“an. say what may be possible in 1912?7— 


THEOLIGANS CHALLENGED 
Canton, N. Y., October 14, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir.—Suppose that a professor in the class-room 
should ask some student why a ball of iron would 
weigh less a thousand miles below the surface of the 
earth than it would at the surface and the student 
replied, “ Because it is the will of God that it should.” 
could the professor be blamed if he didn’t accept this 
as satisfactory proof? 

And yet if any person, who is of an inquiring frame 
of mind, asks a theoligan why, if the Lord was 
going to drown all the people in the world except 
Noah and his family, did He start the world with 
Adam instead of Noah, or why no miracles are per- 
formed nowadays to satisfy the sceptics when they 
used to be so commonplace, besides hundreds of other 
queries, the theoligan replies that such was God’s 
will and it must not be questioned. Very fine, but not 
very convincing. A man should not be expected to 
believe in the Lord any more than a child should 
be expected to believe in Santa Claus if he does not 
choose to. 

Let the church keep its 
or slander those who do 
as they do, for surely any 
the statements of another. 

[ am, 





place and not interfere with 
not hold the same opinion 
man has a right to question 


sir, 


BENJAMIN R. CURTIS. 


Surely; but we don’t believe our correspondent. will 
find the modern “theoligans” as stubborn or as 
arbitrary as he supposes.—EpIror. 


ROL” 
New York, October 23, 1909. 
Yo the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr—In the WrEekLty of October 23d in “ The In- 
dianapolis News Case” you say “ We have not noticed 
the expression of but one, ete.” Did you not intend 
to say, we have noticed the expression of but one. etc. 

I am, sir, 
Wao. L. SExTON. 


No; we used “but” in the sense of “ more than.”— 
Eprror. 



























RESIDENT TAFT’S | thirteen-thou- 
sand-mile trip’ will end within a few 
) days. History will probably recall 
the tour because of the dramatic 
meeting with President Diaz at El 
® Paso and Ciudad Juarez. By com- 
ing across our boundary President 





tive to visit this country, while, by 
crossing the Mexican frontier, Mr. Taft made himself 
the second President to ignore the precedent which for 
one hundred and seventeen years kept the nation’s 
head within the jurisdiction of the United States. In 
1906 President Roosevelt visited the Isthmus of Pana- 
ma on the battleship Louisiana, and spent three days 
in the canal zone which belongs to the United States. 
Mr. Roosevelt landed at Colon and later was the guest 
of President Amador at Panama, the capital of the 
*anama Republic. Both cities are in the canal zone, 
but not of it. They are two gpots in the zone 
exempted by treaty from the jurisdiction of the United 
States. 

It has long been believed that one good live flesh- 
and-blood Président with a warm hand-clasp and the 
ability to say a few words tactfully can arouse more 
enthusiasm for the party while passing through the 
country on a well-heralded tour than all the party 
platforms ever issued in pamphlet form. No better 
indication of this can be found than in Washington’s 
diary. Five months after his inauguration he wrote: 

“Had conversation with Colonel Hamilton on the 
propriety of my making a tour through the Eastern 
States during the recess of Congress, to acquire 
knowledge of the face of the country, the growth and 
agriculture thereof, and the temper and disposition 
of the inhabitants toward the new government, who 
thought it a very desirable plan and advised it ac- 
cordingly.” 

Washington went into New England to bring the 
reality of the new central government home to the 
people. His appeal was for the Federal cause, not for 
himself personally. With dignity and firmness he de- 
manded the recognition he believed his office should 
receive. Only once was he challenged. 

Leaving New York for a month’s tour on October 
15, 1789, he drove northeast, carefully avoiding Rhode 
Island, which had not ratified the new Constitution. 
Boston was the chief city on the itinerary. Governor 
Haneock of Massachusetts, who is remembered chiefly 
because he appropriated so much space on the Declara- 
tion of Independence, was a vain man. He desired the 
President to recognize him as a political equal. To 
accomplish this he sought to foree Washington to pay 
the first call. Washington caught a severe cold dur- 
ing a two hours’ wait at the Boston city line for a 
Governor who failed to appear. He wore his Monmouth 
look as he rode through the streets later. 

Washington had been invited to dine with the 
Governor that night, but he went to his lodgings in- 
stead, swearing that he would not see the Governor 
anywhere else. Hancock, realizing that he was playing 
a losing game, wrote begging permission to call. He 
blamed his tardiness to the gout. The permission was 
given a bit ironically, and the mortified Governor was 
carried by servants from his carriage up-stairs into 
Washington’s presence. He pointed to his long legs 
swathed in red flannel and complained of the ravages 
of his malady. Washington was courteous. In his 
diary he discounted the excuses. It was rumored that 


Hancock mounted his own steps with long strides and 
banged the door after him. 

It was a small incident, but it meant that no State 
would be able to bully the new government, and from 
that time on the President was recognized as officially 
the superior of every officer in the land. 


& Diaz became the first foreign Execu-. 


Our Presidents on the 


By Conklin Mann 


John Adams and Jefferson did not look favorably 
upon tours. Nevertheless, the table of absences which 
President Grant furnished Congress sixty years later 
showed that Jefferson was away from Washington more 
than any other President up to Grant’s time. He spent 
the warm summer days in the country. Jefferson's 
disapproval immediately brought touring into disre- 
pute. There was justification for Jefferson’s stand be- 
cause at that time means of communication were most 
limited, and a President once out of Washington could 
not be in close touch with his duty. Not only were 
there no steamboats and railroads in the earlier days, 
but canals and even good turnpikes were almost en- 
tirely lacking. : 

Madison made a hurried and involuntary trip from 
Washington when the British sacked and burned the 
city. He took part in a retreat from Bladensburg, 
and as he rode through the terrified soldiers many a 
militiaman jeered at him. Paul Jennings, his body 
servant, said later that the meal prepared in the White 
House for the President was eaten by the British 
officers while the President was fleeing westward. 

Colonel Monroe's three and a half months’ tour was 
the longest taken up to that time or for many years 


after. The newspapers raised a great outery about the 
trip. ‘he avowed purpose of the journey was to in- 


spect the harbors and border defences of the country. 
On June 1, 1817, Monroe left Washington. The good 
old Colonel was not without dramatic instinct, and, 
feeling that he would be at his best in conservative 
blue and buif, he adopted a costume that wasn’t 
exactly a Continental uniform but the next thing to it. 
He wore a dark blue coat, buff vest, doeskin buff-colored 
breeches, top boots, and military cocked hat of the 
period of 1776. Monroe visited Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, New York, and Boston, and then, passing along 
the northern frontier, he continued westward to De- 
troit. He returned by a southern route. The trip up 
the Delaware from Wilmington to Philadelphia was 
made in a barge lined and trimmed with crimson velvet. 
Sixteen brawny oarsmen in scarlet vests, white sleeves, 
and white trousers rowed the barge. 

Something of the same treatment which Washington 
met in Boston was given Monroe by Governor Plumer 
of New Hampshire. Plumer failed to appear, and 
Monroe and his party were forced to guide themselves 
through the State by following sign-posts. The news- 
papers turned their attention to the Governor, and one 
asserted that, owing to the bounty offered by the 
Legislature for dead crows, it was dangerous for His 
Excellency to appear in public. 

Andrew Jackson, after his famous ultimatum on 
nullification in 1833, went north into New England. 
With him went Martin Van Buren and many friends. 
The usual greetings were emphasized greatly in his 
case, owing to the popularity of his stand regarding 
South Carolina. 

Andrew Johnson’s “ pilgrimage ” to lay the corner- 
stone of a monument to Stephen A. Douglas in Chi- 
ago consumed three weeks in the early fall of 1866. 
It was the notorious “ swing around the circle” to the 
“ Douglas Wake.” 

General Grant was the only President ever called to 
account for travelling about the country. In 1876 Con- 
gress asked him to give an accounting of his “ execu- 
tive offices, acts, and duties performed at a distance 
from the seat of government.” President Grant an- 
swered the request by politely telling Congress that it 
was worrying over something that was none of its 
business. He said that he was looking after the 
Executive end of the government and didn’t need any 
help. He declined to satisfy the Congressmen’s 
curiosity by answering, but sent a memorandum show- 
ing the number of days each President had been away 
from the capital city. 





Road 


When Cleveland visited the South and Middle West 
in October, 1887, it was remarked that never since 
Monroe’s tour had a President been so heartily re 
ceived. Even in hostile Minnesota, the stronghold of 
Republicanism, he received a weleome which, had he 
survived until this fall, when Mr. Taft passed through 
that same State, he would have looked back upon with 
pride. 

Tours were responsible for the death of two Exeeu 
tives. President Garfield had planned a trip up the 
Hudson to the Berkshires and then through New Eng- 
land. He was on his way to join Mrs. Garfield, and 
was waiting in the station at Washington with Seere 
tary-of-State Blaine, when he was shot by Guiteau. 
Weeks later a train carried him to Elberon to die. 
Perhaps no President ever took a sadder trip. 

President MeKinley’s death was less direetly the 


result of a tour. His itinerary for the Pacifie coast 
trip called for a stop at Buffalo on the way home, 
Mrs. McKinley fell ill at San Francisco. The tour was 
given up and the party returned to Washington. The 
Buffalo visit was delayed three months. The tragedy 
in that city is still fresh in our minds; had the 
original plan been followed it might never have 


occurred. 
The greatest of his trips was made after his second 


inauguration. In April, 1901, with Mrs. MekKinley 
and members of his Cabinet, the President started 
west for the Pacific coast. At El Paso, Texas, one 


of the most dramatie incidents of the tour took place. 
The party was stopping at the town over Sunday, and 
many of the members had gone to Ciudad Juarez across 
the Mexican border. In the afternoon the President 
took a drive in the course of which he came to the 
bridge which spans the Rio Grande and joins the two 
republics. Alone, except for a member of his Cabinet, 
the President walked to the centre of the structure 
and halted. Beyond he could not go, for it would have 
been a violation of the custom of one hundred and ten 
years. A step would have taken him outside the boun 
daries of his country. It was not for him to take 
that step. Below the muddy water of an international 
river flowed. He saw the ragged hills and plains of 
his own land and the snow-capped mountains of Mexico 
on which the sun was shining. Here and there were 
huts. The President was interested. For many 
minutes he stood in silence. Custom converted Ciesar 
at the Rubicon into Napoleon at St. Helena. Slowly 
he turned his back to the mountains. Few saw the 
incident; no one was at hand to take the pieture which 
would be of great interest in the light of President 
Taft’s iconoclastic journey. 

Mr. Roosevelt holds two records relative to Presi 
dents’ tours. Not only was he the first President to 
leave the country while holding office, but he also set 
up new figures in long-distance travelling. In _ the 
summer of 1903 he made a 14,000-mile tour which took 
him sixty-six days. He travelled several hundred 
miles in coaches, made three hundred speeches, and at- 
tended one hundred public dinners, luncheons, and 
breakfasts. Mr. Roosevelt came home fresh and fat. 
After the tour it was said that the schedule had been 


kept, almost to the minute. The fina) dinner-card of 
the tour contained some choice dishes, including, 


stuffed bear tracks, roast bucking broncho served in 
prairie-dog holes, and puree of Yosemite mule tail. 

President Roosevelt visited Panama in November, 
1906. 

“T am going down to see how the ditch is getting 
along,” was his good-by to Washington. Thus he 
smashed one custom of the Presidents—that of stay 
ing home. When he returned he sent a message about 
the canal to Congress. It was an illustrated message, 
the first of the kind ever sent. There were twenty 
six photographs of scenes in the zone. 
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THE FIRST AMERICAN DREADNOUGHT 


THE U. S. S. “DELAWARE,” THE LARGEST BATTLESHIP EVER CONSTRUCTED IN THIS COUNTY, AVERAGED 21.44 KNOTS AN HOUR IN HER STANDARDIZATION TESTS 
OFF ROCKLAND, 
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SHE HAS A DISPLACEMENT OF 20,000 TONS (ON TRIAL) AND HER ARMAMENT CONSISTS OF TEN 12-INCH GUNS AND FOURTEEN 5-INCH 





_ Japan's 


MN the fall of 1895, after signing the 
2 treaty of Shimoneseki, and in the 
midst of the excitement following 
the attempted assassination of Li 
5 Hung Chang, his collaborator in the 
writing of that document, Marquis— 
afterward Prince—Ito was asked by 


& aN : : 
fA KY ¢ me 8 an American friend: 
“Why do you not take greater 


care in guarding your own life? Do you not fear that 
some fanatic may attempt to kill you?” 

“Twice my life has been attempted,” replied he 
who for upward of thirty years was the chief guide in 
the destinies of Japan. ‘Once the fortitude of my 
wife saved me. Again the overzeal of the would-be 
assassin intervened. If the attempt is made again | 
do not believe that either soldiers or spies can save 
me. I have no personal enemies, and if I die in that 
way it will be in the service of the Emperor, for which 
1 will be grateful.” 

This forgotten, unrecorded prophecy was fulfilled in 
Harbin, on the afternoon of October 25th, when 
Prince Ito, sixty-eight years old, was about to negoti- 
ate the last of a long series of treaties in which he had 
safeguarded the advance of his nation from the posi- 
tion of an obscure isiand kingdom to that of one of 
the greatest of world powers. If any one will, more 
than another’s, could be credited with that marvellous 
growth, his was the one. 

On the morning of the imperial garden-party in 
April, 1904, I saw Marquis Ito for the first time, and 
spent an hour with him in a second-class railway 
coach, travelling from Yokohama to Tokio. The first- 
class coach was filled with dignitaries from the sea- 
port going to attend the party at the capital, and the 
statesman had evidently chosen to escape recognition 
in the second coach. 

At the first suburban station there entered one of 
those queer specimens of the hiatus between old and 
new that can be observed in the streets of large Japa- 
nese cities. The newcomer wore wooden geta and a 
half-easte kimono, but on his head was a tiny derby 
so Jow in the crown that the ticket he had stuck in 
the band was as tall as the hat. He halted in the 
door, abashed. He was in a land where caste is 
everything and he felt out of his element, which was 
in the third coach. But the train had started and he 
could not get out. 

The Marquis Ito, seated near the door, touched the 
man on the arm and pointed out the seat at the 
farther end of the car. It was next to me, and the 
only one vacant. The poor fellow was only more em- 
barrassed. He looked as would a street tramp who 
might have mistakenly stepped into a Fifth Avenue 
prayer-meeting. With one shrewd glance the Marquis 
Ito saw the situation. He rose from his seat, offered 
it to the stranger with a simple gesture, and himself 
walked the length of the car to the vacant place. 

His appearance? Of the cryptogram of that typical 
Oriental countenance only stray ideographs could be 
learned. Like them all it was inscrutable. The skin, 
old, and yellow with age, of the hoary toughness of 
parchment, lay in sleek, well-grained folds across a 
dome of brow. The eyes gazed out with reserve, in- 
cisive, mild, from a flat setting. The iris—as what 
Japanese is not?—-was brown-black, the white dim 
with the musty haleness of yellow marble. The look 
was simple and quiet. It was profound. Yet it was 
alert. 

Seeing I was a foreigner and learning my occupa- 
tion he willingly talked, in plain, idiomatic English. 
He was at once benign and shrewd. There was some- 
thing of the fatherly old priest about him. Yet 
through his naive simplicity there shone a canny alert- 
ness. He talked of everything but the war, which was 
then on, and of all in an easy, intimate way as 
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By Richard Barry 


would become a man of ample leisure and plenteous 
opportunity, neither volubly nor with restraint. 

Back of the words could be felt the power, but there 
was gauzy silk over his shimmering steel. A few weeks 
later I spent a part of an afternoon with him at his 
country house, and thereafter saw him several times at 
public functions. Always, with whomever he might be, 
there was a certain aloofness mingled with a demo- 
cratic freedom in his manner. Often I thought I saw 
a smile on his countenance, as belonging to one who 
observed with benevolence the human comedy. 

One always left him satisfied, delighted with that 
simplicity which belongs only to the very first rank 

















Prince Hirobumi Ito 


among men, marvelling at his grave dexterity and 
soothed by his fatherly equality. He seemed to tower 
above the greatest without conscious effort, and to 
reach the lowest without condescension. When you 
shook hands with him you felt you had known him all 
your life, not as you know the American politician 
just before election, but as you find a backwoodsman 
undaunted by trees and animals. Surely he was a 
great man worthy of the name! 

There were a few details of person to note, of which 
his bow-legs is not one. You only saw a slim flexibility 
of the wrist as it dangled majestically across his lap, 
loosening the knotty hand of power; the weatherly old 
gray look of battles fought and won and of tempests 
braved and conquered; then always the inscrutable 
brown-black eyes with their yellow whites. For the 
rest, it must be sought in that alehemy which the 
world, in spite of poets and prophets innumerable, 
seems still to overlook. Tis body, however, suggested 
illimitable static force. He was about five feet in 
height, but with the breadth of shoulders of a six-foot 
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man. His chest was very deep, his thighs well pro- 
portioned, and he had no paunch. He suggested an 
unconscious concentration backed by an exhaustless 
energy which he never used. In talking he was so 
amiable that one almost forgot this boundless reserve, 
though everything he said was filled with minute 
observation and a penetrating individualistic opinion. 

At that time, the period of the Russo-Japanese War, 
the Marquis Ito was not popular. Had he lived in a 
country where popularity is the source of political 
power he would never have achieved the renowned 
triumphs which are now to his credit. The last three 
years of his life, however, succeeding upon the eminent 
success of his Korean mission, he came into a wider 
acknowledgment if not into a deeper affection among 
his countrymen. The people said he was _ proud, 
which was their interpretation of his aloofness. The 
upper classes did not like his continual infringement 
of their codes of etiquette and custom. Fortunately 
he never had to pull any wires to maintain his posi- 
tion. The loyalty shown him by the Emperor, to whom 
he was as an elder brother, was from first to last 
significant. 

Prince Ito could well afford to ignore public opinion. 
With what monarch would he trade places? He had 
no titles (save those of nobility), no position, and no 
formal responsibilities. Yet he was the most power- 
ful man in Japan. He was the general-utility. man 
for the government, and with that self-effacement 
which marks the Japanese of whatever station he ac- 
cepted his duties with as unswerving a fidelity as any 
gunner at his post. 

When the Emperor had a delicate commission in 
Korea, China, or Manchuria, he sent the Marquis 
(later Prince) Ito with absolute power. Ito invari- 
ably went quietly and cheerfully, invariably conducted 
the business in the same manner, and returned with an 
equally quiet cheerfulness. 

About his diplomacy there was little of that cryptic 
subtlety usually accorded to the Oriental. He was 
almost Anglo-Saxon in his directness, though his pre- 
sentment of a situation was always couched in com- 
plimentary inversions. He was never blunt, but he 
was never vague. And in what he had to do he pos- 
sessed iron nerve, a perfect courage, a canny audacity, 


an elemental grasp of the political and_ sociologic. 


problems involved, and a seer-like vision of his coun- 
try’s future. 

Prince Ito had his political enemies, though he 
aroused an unusually small amount of personal envy 
and jealousy. In the great hours of need all stood 
aside and recognized his voice for what it was, the 
guiding genius of the nation. Emperor, ministers, and 
generals alike came to him for final advice. He was 
not bothered with the routine of an office or the social 
duties of a position, yet no minister ever started to 
his foreign work. no general went into the field, and 
no admiral drew an anchor without first journeying 
to the little house in Oiso, just outside of Tokio, for a 
last word with the elder * genro.” 

He was neither an imperialist nor a democrat; he 
was both. Like all successful constructive statesmen 
he was an opportunist, taking things as they existed 
and improving them as he could. His attitude on the 
peerage question alone will illustrate the manner of 
his policy. In the beginning he feared to make too 
great a breach with the old ways, not sure that either 
people or peers would endure it. So he kept the peer- 
age intact. Slowly he released the old beliefs, edu- 
cating his countrymen by other innovations to the 
new. During the last nine or ten years of his life he 
was steadily lessening the powers of the peers. But 
it was only when he found that neither populace nor 
peers would stampede at greater innovations that he 
forsook that consistency which is the weakness of 
little minds. 




















HOW THEY OPEN LAW COURTS IN ENGLAND 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR PASSING IN STATE ON HIS WAY TO THE HOUSE OF LORDS 
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The Squirrel and the Plag 


By William Colby Rucker 








- Passed Assistant Surgeon United States Public Health and Marine Hospital Service 


FZEre is a new and startling chapter in the his- 

tory of the war upon the most deadly foe that 
has ever invaded the United States—the bubonic 
plague, known for ages as the Black Death. Thousands 
of natives of China and India have died of it recently, 
and hundreds of South-Americans have perished in 
outbreaks not yet quelled. 

Dr. William Colby Rucker tells very modestly of 
his part in the discovery of the fact that the fatal 
disease had been carried by ground-squirrels to points 
tar from San Francisco, in which city he had helped 
Dr. Rupert Blue to exterminate the plague and the 
rats that carried it; also of the arduous and extraor- 
dinary campaign he is waging to destroy the ground- 
squirrels. But for the work done in this campaign it 
is belicved that the Black Death would have spread 
eastward, perhaps as far as the Mississippi Valley. 


a German blacksmith in the country 
town of Pacheco, California, wanted 

a mess of ground-squirrels for his 
dinner. He banked his forge, hung 
aN Ys his leather apron, took the old 
f) shotgun from its pegs on the wall 
pand had un excellent afternoon’s 
sport in a near-by field. That eve- 
ning he feasted on fat, tender broiled squirrels. Three 
days later he was taken violently ill—so ill, in fact, 
that the physician who was called sent him to the 
German Hospital in San Francisco. The doctor, a 
man of keen intelligence and acute observation, real- 
ized that he was dealing with a disease which he had 
never met before and the exact identity of which he 
was unable to determine. 

At this time bubonic plague existed in Chinatown, 
San Francisco, and the task of eradicating it had been 
assigned to a young officer of the Public Health and 
Marine Hospital Service who was afterward to take 




















Camp Wightman, the headquarters 
from which the campaign was directed 


foremost rank among the world’s authorities on that 
disease. His ability was already recognized by the 
medical profession, and he was called to diagnose the 
strange disease which had attacked the country black- 
smith. He saw at once that the patient was suffering 
from bubonic plague—the Black Death—and was able 
to prove this bacteriologically after the death of the 
man. Nothing was then known of the ground-squirrel 
as an intermediary in the transmission of plague. To 
be sure, Rudenko had noted as early as September, 
1894, that deaths from plague occurred in the Cossack 
village of Soktuewski among families eating tarbagans 
(an animal very closely resembling the American 
ground-squirrel) ; but his report was not published 
until 1900, when it appeared in Russian, from which 
it was not translated into a language commonly read 
in the scientific world until 1901. One or two other 
observers had reported an epizéotic disease spreading 
with great rapidity among the marmots (another 
rodent resembling our ground-squirrel), but no one 
had thought to correlate the two facts. 

Dr. Rupert Blue, the officer who made the diagnosis 
in the case of the blacksmith, knew nothing of Ru- 
denko’s observations. In questioning the patient he 
found that he had not been out of the village of 
Pacheco for over thirty days, and he also elicited the 
fact that the ground-squirrel was the only rodent with 
which he had been in contact. Dr. Blue recognized 
fully the réle of the rat in the transmission of plague; 
and reasoning from the foregoing facts, he deduced the 
hypothesis that the ground-squirrel might similarly 
carry the infection to human beings. About the same 
time it was noted that an epiziotic was spreading 
among the ground-squirrels of Contra Costa County, 
in which Pacheco was situated. The death-rate must 
have been extremely high. Old hunters tell of the 
sky black with buzzards which came in great flocks 
to devour the carcasses which strewed the ground. 
The air was charged with the odor of the bodies, and 
flies buzzed in great clouds about the squirrel warrens. 
It is entirely probable that the disease which spread 
with such wild-fire fury among the ground-squirrels 
was bubonic plague, but though he offered large re- 
wards and made every possible effort which his time 
would permit, Dr. Blue was unable to secure the body 
of a naturally infected animal. The susceptibility of 
the ground-squirrel to bubonic plague had already been 




















Dr. William Colby Rucker, commander of 
the Contra Costa and Alameda detachment 


worked out as a matter of purely scientific interest 
by Passed Assistant Surgeon Donald Currie in the 
laboratory of the Public Health and Marine Hospital 
Service in San Francisco, and in this way several 
officers became familiar with the naked-eye and micro- 
scopic appearance of the tissues removed from arti- 
ficially infected animals. 

The presence of an epizéotie, the occurrence of 
human cases, and the susceptibility of the ground- 
squirrel to artificial infection led both Dr. Blue and 
Dr. Currie to the belief that should this infection be- 
come deeply rooted there was every reason to expect 
its spread through the chain of closely related small 
mammals up and down the Pacific coast and across 
the mountains into the Mississippi Valley. This theory 
did not gain any very general credence when it was 
first promulgated, nor did its founders try to push 
it as the one elemental fact. A naturally infected 
ground-squirrel had not yet been found. 

Dr. Blue wen his fight in San Francisco and eradi- 
cated bubonic plague from the Chinese quarter of that 
city. He was ordered East, but almost every year two 
or three persons died of bubonic plague on the penin- 
sula of Contra Costa. No suspicious cases were re- 
ported in 1905, but in April, 1906, a boy who had shot 
squirrels in Strawberry Canyon, just back of Berkeley, 
had the disease. When San Francisco was reinfected, 
in 1907, Dr. Blue was again placed in charge of the 
situation, and one of the earliest cases which attracted 
his attention was that of a Japanese laundryman who 
received the disease in Stege, in the northwestern por- 
tion of the county. In the summer of 1908 the usual 
toll of two human lives was taken by the disease. 
About this time Dr. Blue’s executive officer (the present 


writer) was recovering from a serious illness, and in 
order to get him away from the heavy work in San 
Francisco Dr. Blue sent him into Contra Costa County 
to investigate the two deaths. Both cases showed 
intimate contact with ground-squirrels, and as the 
result of this officer’s work four naturally infected 
plague squirrels were secured. Thus was proven the 
hypothesis propounded five years before, and an en- 
tirely new aspect of the plague question in America 
was opened. The theory had become a fact. 

When these facts were laid before Surgeon-General 
Walter Wyman he authorized the expenditure of funds 
necessary to carry on the work. In April, 1909, an 
officer and several men were detached from the foree in 
San Francisco to undertake this task; and what a task 
it was! Infection was positively known to exist in 
only one small portion of the seven hundred and forty 
square miles of country to be explored—seven hundred 
and forty square miles of the wild hills and fertile 
valleys, forest, orchard, and vineyard, wheat fields, 
tule marshes, canyons, arroyos, and watersheds. In 
such a territory a sanitary campaign absolutely with 
eut precedent was to be waged. 

The ground-squirrel is a beautiful little animal hav- 
ing a grizzled coat and resembling the eastern gray 
squirrel, although having a more slender body and a 
shorter tail. It lives in burrows and subsists very 
largely upon wheat, fruit, and other farm produets. 
It is very widely distributed throughout western Cali 
fornia, and the cost of its annual depredations probably 
approximates two million dollars. In the winter time 
when the lowlands are wet it is found in the foot 
hills, but with the approach of summer and dry 
weather it descends into the valleys, where it levies a 
heavy tax on those ranchers who have not made a sys 
tematic warfare upon them. It is a wise and wary 
animal, easily frightened and therefore difficult to shoot 
or capture alive in a trap. 

The detachment from the Federal sanitary force was 
composed of old and trusted employees who had been 
with the service throughout the campaign in San 
Francisco, and therein lay the reason for the almost: 
immediate success which their labors achieved. These 
men had learned discipline, and they required only 
a minimum of training to fit them for their new field 
of work. They already knew much about plague and 
its method of transmission, and they were able to dis- 
cuss the question intelligently with the people with 
whom they came in contact. 

During the first six weeks, while the ground was still 
wet, experiments were made with the different classes 
of poison, and eradication was attempted in a few 
isolated piaces to determine the worth of the several 
agents which may be used for this purpose, but with 
the coming of dry weather it was seen that until the 
fall rains came the expedition must resolve itself into 
a number of sample-taking units. The men were, 
therefore, stationed at what were considered strategie 
points and provided with shotguns, ammunition, knap- 
sacks, canteens, and other paraphernalia necessary for 
the work. From time to time the force was gradually 
increased, until at present all of Centra Costa and a 
large part of Alameda County, a total area of about 
1,500 square miles, is covered. 

One of the men was stationed in Morgan Territory, a 
wild, remote section on the eastern slopes of Mount 
Diablo, where the ranchers call themselves “ sky 
farmers.” This employee made it his business to be on 
good terms with all the ranchers, and in this way 
knew when they were going to town, and would arrange 
with them to deliver the squirrels there. They trav 
elled thence to the nearest railway station by stage, to 
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The faint network of fines showing on the hillside are little paths among 
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the squirrel warrens, worn bare by the passage of hundreds of tiny feet 
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is carried even further, 











as each hunter has in 
his knapsack a large 
sponge thoroughly satu- 
rated with this drug. 
After all the fleas have 
been carefully put to 
sleep never to wake 
again, a strong anti- 
septic is poured into the 
can as an_ additional 
protection. The squir- 
rels are then piled on a 
large lead-topped table 
and carefully opened by 
the laboratory assist- 
ants, who, on account 
of the large number of 
small mammals handled 
by them during the San 
Francisco campaign, 
have become skilled and 
rapid in this line of 
work and in the recog- 
nition of the lesions of 
bubonie plague. In ad- 
dition, every squirrel is 








Soldering the lids on cans containing squirrel specimens, to 
avoid any possibility of transmitting the infection in transit 


Oakland by rail, and thence by ferry to San Francisco, 
where they were met by a special delivery wagon and 
conveyed to the laboratory, where they were subjected 
te a careful bacteriological examination. Every pre- 
caution was taken to prevent the spread of the infec- 
tion among persons handling the squirrels. All of the 
hunters were Haffkinized. that is, given a dose of 
serum protective against plague. The squirrels were 
shipped in metal cans having tight-fitting lids. Where 
the squirrels were abundant or where more than one 
hunter was stationed, large milk-cans which were 
fastened by a padlock were used. One key was kept 
by the hunter and the other remained at the labora- 
tory in San Francisco. When a hunter was stationed 
at isolated points and where it was not practicable, 
for many reasons, to use milk-cans, special tin buckets 
were used, the covers being held in place with a rim 
of solder. 

The work of taking specimens has been pushed with 
great vigor in all parts of Contra Costa County, and 
recently it has been extended into Alameda County. 
The average number of squirrels shot per man per day 
is twenty-five, but frequently the bag is much larger. 
In one instance a single hunter killed one hundred and 
forty-five in eight hours. On being asked why he did 
not kill more he said that he would have done so 
but the frequent discharge of the gun made his head 
ache. 

When the squirrels arrive at the laboratory in San 
Francisco, which is usually within twenty-four hours 
after they have been secured, the cans are opened and 
liberally treated with chloroform for the purpose of 
killing any fleas that may be therein. This is the 
second treatment of this kind to which they have been 
subjected, as each person shipping squirrels is in- 
structed to place a small amount of chloroform in 
each can. This principle of killing fleas by anesthesia 


examined by the di- 
rector of the laboratory, 
and bacteriological ex- 
aminations are made 
wherever necessary. 

The first infected squirrel was found on June 4th, 
twenty miles distant from the place where infection 
was found the previous summer, and far removed from 
any locality in which a human case was known to have 
existed. It was, however, near the main road to 
Berkeley and Oakland, and it was thought that a 
dangerous focus had been uncovered. No further cases 
were found until June 12th, when two infected squir- 
rels were shot some twenty-five miles to the east- 
ward. Quiet again reigned until the 16th of June, 
since when scarcely a day has passed that has not 
furnished its rodent cases. 

On July 27th a boy living in Alameda County was 
stricken with plague. After a week of suffering he 
died. It was found on investigation that almost the 
only meat the boy had eaten for several years had 
been ground-squirrels. An interesting feature in this 
ease is the fact that the pathological findings were al- 
most identical with those observed in squirrels. The 
case did not come entirely as a surprise, as infected 
squirrels had been found a few days previously at a 
comparatively short distance to the east of where he 
lived. Since the death of the boy many infected squir- 
rels have been found in Alameda County, and some in 
the immediate vicinity of his home. 

The State Legislature, under advisement of the State 
Board of Health, has passed a law making it obligatory 
on all landholders to exterminate the ground-squirrels 
thereon. This law will be strictly enforced, but the 
ranchers will be assisted in every way by the issuance 
of free poison and expert advice from the officers and 
men of the Public Health and Marine Hospital Service, 
who have made a careful study of the best ways to 
use the- destructive agents. The people of Contra 
Costa and Alameda counties are meeting the situation 
fearlessly. They have profited by the experience of San 
Francisco, and they feel that they have nothing to hide. 


And right there lies the danger. Passed Assistant- 
Surgeon George W. McCoy, the director of the Federal 
laboratory in San Francisco, whose bacteriological 
work on the ground-squirrel marks an important ad- 
vance in plague investigation, finds that many of the 
ground-squirrels sent in for examination have the 
disease in light form or are recovering from a severe 
attack. Usually when the germs from such a case are 
injected into rats or guinea-pigs they die quite as 
rapidly as if they had been given a dose of the most 
virulent plague bacteria known. In other words, al- 
though the disease does not seem to kill off all of the 
squirrels after it has travelled through several genera- 
tions, it regains its virulence when injected into 
another species. The squirrel, then, is the animal in 

















A squirrel-hunter, wearing a pad to pro- 
tect his shoulder from the gun’s recoil 


which the disease is kept alive, a sort of natural living 
incubator, as it were, and when plague leaves the squir- 
rels for another species, wide-spread death and suffer- 
ing follow in its train. Dr. Blue’s officers and men 
have scoured the city of San Francisco and ridden it 
of plague. The present movement looks to the eradi- 
cation of this outside focus, the extermination of the 
disease from California. 




















A NEW STATUE OF VICTOR HUGO 


AN IMPRESSIONISTIC STUDY IN MARBLE OF THE CELEBRATED FRENCH AUTHOR, REPRESENTED AS RECLINING ON THE ROCKS OF THE GUERNSEY COAST LISTENING 
TO THE WAVES. THE MONUMENT IS THE WORK OF THE SCULPTOR RODIN, AND HAS BEEN PLACED IN THE GARDENS OF THE PALAIS ROYAL IN PARIS 
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The Valor of Ignorance 


THE VULNERABILITY OF THE UNITED STATES TO ARMED INVASION 


By Gen. Homer Lea 


THE EIGHTH OF A SERIES OF GRAPHIC AND CONVINCING ARTICLES DEALING WITH 


THE MILITARY OCCUPATION 







Sof NDER present military conditions the 
maximum number of troops that this 
YW Republic, by denuding every fort and 
als post in the nation, and by utilizing 
3) the available militia, can mobilize in 
the vicinity of San Francisco in five 
months after hostilities have been 
begun is less than one hundred 
thousand, two-thirds being State 
In this entire force neither the regular in- 


militia, 
fantry nor cavalry would exceed twelve thousand men, 
while the field artillery would consist of less than four 


regiments. It is evident, therefore, that the size and 
elements composing this army would prevent any 
division of it into the two independent forces men- 
tioned; one in Sonoma County, fifty miles north of 
San Francisco, and the other fifty miles southward in 
Santa Clara. Moreover, the smallness of this force 
would not only forbid its separation into two inde- 
pendent theatres. of action, but would prohibit its 
giving battle to a numerically superior enemy upon a 
field that did not provide protection to its contracted 
flanks. 

The specific raison d’étre of this army is the defence 
of San Francisco, and if it is not possessed of numerical 
equality to either act on offensive or, separated, to 
remain on the defensive, there is but one alternative— 
the selection of a single main defensive position. This 
main position cannot be north of the Bay nor east nor 
southeast without leaving open to attack the objective 
point of the enemy—the city and peninsula of San 
Francisco. This leaves but two positions to select 
from: the San Francisco Peninsula or the Santa Clara 
Valley. While this latter locality constitutes the true 
defence of San Francisco from an attack by armies 
landing on the southern coast, the smallness of the 
American force prevents it from taking a position 
where it can be flanked at will and cut off from its 
base by armies numerically superior. This considera- 
tion, therefore, relegates the army to its final main 
position south of San Francisco, with lines thrown 
across the peninsula, one flank resting on the shores 
of the Pacific and the other on San Francisco Bay. 

That which most vitally concerns a beleaguered city 
and the armies defending it, is the water supply. In 
former ages this was usually found within the environs 
of the city itself in the shape of wells and cisterns; 
but in modern times, especially in the United States, 
the sources of a city’s water supply are generally situ- 
ated at some distance from it. Whenever this is the 
case the main line of defence must always include the 
city’s water-works and reservoirs. 

The sources of the water supply of San Francisco 
are in the San Mateo mountains, between thirty and 

‘ forty miles to the south, consisting principally of the 
San Mateo Creek, Alameda Creek, Pilarcitos’ Creek, 
and Crystal Springs Lake. There are three reservoirs: 
the Pilarcitos, thirty-two miles from San Francisco, 
holding one billion gallons of water; the San Andreas 
reservoir, with a capacity of six billion gallons, and 
the Crystal Springs reservoir, storing nineteen billion 
gallons. If these reservoirs and this watershed fall into 
possession of the enemy, San Francisco must capitulate. 

To protect the Andreas and Pilarcitos reservoirs, con- 
sisting of less than a third of the water supply, 
the line of defence must extend across the peninsula 
south of these reservoirs, a distance, as determined 
by the contours of probable fortified positions, of nearly 
thirty miles of front. The centre of this 
line would be thirty-five miles from San 
Francisco. If the entire water supply 
were to be protected, the line of fortified 
positions and intrenchments would have to 
extend across the peninsula, south of the 
Crystal Springs Lake, which would greatly 
lengthen the line, as the peninsula widens 
toward its base. : 

The difficulties of defending this penin- 
sula at such a distance from San Fran- 
cisco by a limited and inexperienced force 
are very great. The east side of the penin- 
sula consists of a very narrow valley run- 
ning parallel with the San Francisco Bay 
on the east and the mountains on the 
west. The eastern and lower slopes of 
these mountains consist of rolling hills 
with contours free from woods, except 
scattering oak and thickets in the ravines. 
But higher up, on the top of the ridges 
and on the western slopes, the contours 
are broken, irregular, and rugged. They 
are covered with a dense chaparral, heavy 
thickets of scrub and poison oak, redwood, 
and manzanita. 

The American lines, as a whole, must be 
constructed at right angles to the ridges 
and contours of these mountains. And 
with the exception of the narrow valley 
along the bay and rolling east slopes, the 
rugged, thicket-masked character of this 
peninsula deprives the defence of those 
essential advantages that modern weapons 


the Boers, rendering possible the maximum effective- 
ness of modern armaments. On the other hand, in 
these mountains, except on the east slopes, it is rare 
to find exposed fronts of a few hundred yards. De- 
clivities and thickets in endless succession so cut up 
and screen the topography that modern artillery 
would be comparatively useless, and the effect of in- 
fantry fire reduced to a minimum. The defenders, 
their positions being known, will be in many respects 
at a greater disadvantage than the attacking forces. 
In the assaults and repulses that must characterize 
the fighting in these mountains, discipline will con- 
stitute the necessary element of success. 

The defence of San Francisco is not, however, re- 
stricted to such lines as may be thrown across the 
peninsula south of the city, but is subject to bombard- 
ment whenever the enemy gains possession of the 
Sausalito Peninsula. So, in considering the final in- 
trenched defence of San Francisco, the lines thrown 
across the northern peninsula must be considered of 
not Jess importance than the lines south of the city. 

Forts Barry and Baker, situated at the extremity 
of the peninsula, are in themselves defenceless against 
a land attack. This is due to the fact that they are 
backed by a continuous series of ascending heights, 
until Mount Tamalpais is reached at the northern end 
of the peninsula. The last defence of San Francisco 
from the north cannot be made south of a line run- 
ning westward from a point east of the town of San 
Rafael, across the north end of the peninsula, to the 
ocean. This line is approximately from twelve to fif- 
teen miles in length, and, should the Japanese break 
through it, San Francisco is doomed. 

We have now considered the conditions governing 
the final defence of San Francisco, by no means the 
true one, but the only one that is possible so long 
as the indifference of this nation restricts its im- 
mediate defence to less than a hundred thousand men, 
composed principally of undisciplined militia under the 
command of political appointees, or relegates it to 
forts that are useless. 

As one-fourth of the regular army is lost in the 
seizure of the Vhilippines, these seventy to ninety 
thousand men would constitute the entire available 
military establishment of the Republic, and yet, irre- 
spective of its heterogeneity and military worthless- 
ness, this force is so inadequate in numbers that the 
only position it can occupy for the defence of San 
Francisco, without meeting destruction on an open 
field of battle, is the one just considered—the last line 
of intrenched defence. This means—as must every 
defence of San Francisco—-a division north and south 
of the Bay. 

(1) Across the base of the Sausalito Peninsula, 
with a front of nearly fifteen miles. 

(2) Adjacent to the base of the San Francisco 
Peninsula, with a front exceeding thirty miles. 

This is an aggregate of approximately forty-five 
miles of front to be defended by less than three 
divisions of regular troops and three corps of militia. 
A defence of such a length of front against superior 
forces for any length of time is manifestly im- 
possible, even if the positions be contiguous. In 
this case, however, one-third of the line bears no more 
relationship to the other two-thirds, and vice versa, 
than if they were one-third in Oregon and two-thirds 
in southern California. 

Japan, after seizing the American insular posses- 


OF THE PACIFIC COAST BY THE FORCES OF JAPAN 


sions, Washington, Oregon, and southern California, 
can, within five months after war is declared, land 
simultaneously at Monterey and Bodega bays a total 
force exceeding one hundred and seventy thousand 
veteran troops. Debarking fifty thousand at or above 
Bodega Bay, from three to five days’ march north of 
the Sausalito defences, and the balance at Monterey 
Bay, six days’ march south of the American defences 
across the San Francisco Peninsula, the Japanese have 
the alternative of five strategic moves to bring about 
the seizure or capitulation of the American forces, to- 
gether with San Francisco and central California. 

The southern Japanese army of one hundred and 
twenty thousand men move north and front the Ameri- 
ean lines across the San Francisco Peninsula simul- 
taneously while the northern Japanese army of fifty 
thousand move south and front the American force 
extending westward from San Rafael. Allowing two 
thousand men per mile in the defensive works, the 
American forces would approximate seventy thousand 
on the south line and thirty thousand on the north. 
The Japanese could: 

(1) Simultaneously attack both positions—on the 


north, tiftv thousand Japanese regulars against less 
than ten thousand American regulars and twenty 


thousand militia on lines fifteen miles in extent; on 
the south, one hundred and twenty thousand Japa- 
nese regulars against less than twenty-five thousand 
American regulars and forty-five thousand militia on 
lines over thirty miles in extent. 

(2) Leave a sufficient force before the American 
north line to prevent any aggressive action and to 
take advantage of any retrograde movement, while the 
balance of the northern Japanese army _ reinforce 
the southern army by Point Costa, Oakland, and 
Niles, their combined forces assaulting the American 
defences on the south. 

(3) Leave a sufficient force before the American 
southern lines to prevent any aggressive action 
and to take advantage of any retrograde movement, 
while the balance of the southern army reinforce the 
northern army, their combined forces assaulting the 
American north line. In this movement the Japanese 
would have one hundred thousand regulars to ten 
thousand American regulars and twenty thousand 
militia. American defeat would give the Sausalito 
Peninsula into the hands of the Japanese and expose 
the city of San Francisco to a more complete destruc- 
tion by bombardment than was recently brought 
about by earthquake and fire. 

(4) Allow their northern army to remain before 
the American north line and the southern Japanese 
army, with the exception of one corps, to remain be- 
fore the south lines. This detached corps, with siege 
batteries would occupy Oakland and vicinity; and if the 
Oakland Mole had been destroyed, seize Goat Island 
under cover of batteries placed on Point Gibbon. 
Establishing batteries on Goat Island, the entire 
city is again exposed to destruction by bombardment. 

(5) Allow their northern army to remain before 
the American north lines, with the exception of one 
division. The southern Japanese army would remain 
before the American south lines, except two corps. One 
corps would occupy the east shores of the Bay, one flank 
joining the left flank of the northern army at Vallejo 
Junction, the other forming a junction with the right 
flank of the southern army at Alviso. thus completely 
surrounding the Bay and cutting off all American com 
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give to intrenched positions. 
Outside of the valley hills there are no 
slopes with bare glacis such as make pos- 
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sible the defence of an intrenched army. 
There are no wide zones of fire which the 
veldt and kopjes of South Africa gave to 
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The attack on San Francisco—the thirty-mile front across the northern peninsula that must be defended 
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munications. The second corps would oc- 





























































cupy the Sacramento Valley, one division 
at Sacramento and the other at Stockton. 
The detached division from the northern 
army would move eastward over the Union 
Pacific and establish a fortified posi- 
tion in the Truckee Valley on the east 
slopes of the Sierras, thus completing the 
LI | isolation of the Pacific coast. Whatever 

504 course the Japanese pursue, whether by 
| battle, by bombardment, or by seizure, San 
Francisco will be forced to capitulate 
within a fortnight after its investment is 
completed, though defended by the entire 
military establishment of the Republic. 

The inevitable consummation that fol- 
lows the investment of San Francisco be- 
comes apparent in the utter helplessaess 
of the Republic. In the entire natic_ is 
not another regiment of regular troops; 
no generals, no corporals. Not months, 
but years, must elapse before armies equal 
to the Japanese are able to pass in parade. 
These must then make their way over 
deserts such as no armies have ever here- 
tofore crossed; scale the intrenched and 
stupendous heights that form the re- 
doubts of the desert moats; attempting, 
in the valor of their ignorance, the mili- 
tarily impossible. The repulsed and dis- 
tracted forces scatter dissension through- 
"4 out the Union, brood rebellions, class and 








sectional insurrections, until this hetero- 
geneous Republic shall disintegrate, and 
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again into the palm of re-established 





The final phases of the Japanese attack on San Francisco, showing battery positions and arcs of fire 


monarchy pay the toll of its vanity and 
its scorn. 





Why the Government 





ioKes Cigars 


By Emmett Campbell Hall 


EVERAL million American: citizens are 
4 busily engaged for an hour or so each 
day in the burning of cigars, ranging in 
price all the way from two for five to 
QS Ni fifty cents each and almost all of them 
{ SG labelled on the box “Pure Habana.” 
Not one man in ten knows a good cigar when he 
gets it—if he ever does by chance—and he generally 
makes his selection by the color, the shape, and the 
smoothness of the wrapper. Very often, as a matter 
of fact, really excellent “smokes” are hidden in 
rough wrappers and have no particular shape, while 
the beautifully brown and symmetrical perfecto may 
prove a snare and a delusion. It is even possible 
to treat cigars chemically in such a way that a fine 
full Habana flavor may be held by the products of 
Wheeling, and this is much approved of by large 
manufacturers. 

'The government, however, now has the cigar under 
advisement and is smoking many of them in order 
that the citizen may have accurate data to guide 
his selection when he feels that a weed would do him 
good. An attractive haze hangs about the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and a pleasant aroma drifts out 
to passers-by. 

As it was decided, much to the regret of the clerks 
in the Bureau of Plant Industry, that no two per- 
sons would smoke a cigar in exactly the same way, 
nor would the same individual smoke two cigars un- 





der exactly the same conditions, it was necessary to 
devise some means of smoking the cigars by machinery 
and yet at the same time simulate the conditions 
existing when the ordinary citizen does the job. To 
push the thing along, it was decided that four cigars 
might as well be smoked all at once as one at a time. 
This also gave a better opportunity for comparison. 
The apparatus finally constructed produces the 
“pull” on the cigar by means of an _ aspirator 
which is filled by a continuous inflow of water and 
emptied at regular intervals by a siphon. Four cigars 
are placed in holders so arranged that they all lie 
in the same yertical plane, each two inches above and 
having its horizontal arm two inches shorter than the 
next lower. The apparatus will smoke four cigars 
of the perfecto type, four and seven-eighths inches 
in length, in about thirty minutes, a rate probably 
somewhat faster than that of the average smoker. 
The * pull” on the cigar occurs at intervals of thirty 
seconds and continues for a period of ten seconds. 
Of course the government is smoking cigars not to 
determine the excellence of any particular brand, but 
to judge of the merits of the various cigar tobaccos, 
and it must be remembered that the finished cigar 
consists of three distinct components—the filler, the 
binder, and the wrapper—each of which must possess 
certain characteristics. The filler must have, above 
all else, a fine flavor and aroma and a good “ burn.” 
The wrapper leaf has many things demanded of it, 


























The machine in the Department of Agriculture that smokes four cigars simultaneously 
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among which are elasticity, proper shape in order 
that it may be economically cut, fineness of veins, 
freedom from objectionable taste and flavor, and a 
good burn. To burn evenly and to hold fire are 
qualities demanded of all good cigars, and no one 
cares to have the ash split and flake off. 

It is for the purpose of determining what is the best 
combination of filler, binder, and wrapper that the 
government is smoking all these cigars, and it has 
already reached the conclusion that in order to secure 
a good burn due consideration should be given to the 
proper balancing of the components of the cigar; 
that is, a heavy filler should be wrapped with a com- 
paratively heavy wrapper, while a light-bodied filler 
requires a light-bodied wrapper. ‘The filler exercises 
the strongest influence on the evenness of the burn, 
while the influence of the wrapper and binder is 
shown most strongly on the character of the ash, its 
eclor, and whether it “ holds” or splits and flakes. 




















The variation in burn due to different fillers in 
the same Sumatra wrapper and binder is here 
shown. The fillers of these cigars were grown 
in the States of Texas, Ohio, and South Caro- 
lina, and in Cuba, from Cuban and domestic seed 
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LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


ORD LANSDOWNE at this moment 
is the most important man in Eng- 
land. With him more than with any 
L one it rests to say whether the House 





of Lords shall accept the Budget, 
reject it, amend it, or decline to take 
it into. consideration until an appeal 
has been made to the judgment of 
‘the country. These are momentous 
issues. Not for eighty years—not, that is, since the 
great struggle over the Reform Bill of 1832, has Eng- 
land been threatened with a crisis of such grave and 
incalculable significance. 

Lord Lansdowne is the leader of the Conservative 
majority in the Upper House, and his authority over 
it, while not absolute, is unquestionably very great. 
The occasions are extremely rare when his advice is 
rejected or only half followed, and if he were to throw 
the whole weight of his influence and experience on 
the side of accepting the Budget he could, I believe, 
coerce or persuade his following into obedience. It is 
not by any means the first time that he has been 
called upon to take grave decisions. His whole life 
has been spent among the anxieties of high affairs. 
Indeed, I take Lord Lansdowne to be in many ways 
an excellent type of the British system. It is part 
of that system that men of ancient lineage and great 
wealth should look upon success as a_ birthright, 
should find the path to official activity and promo- 
tion thrown invitingly open to their footsteps, and 
should gradually have it recognized as something of 
a political axiom that they simply cannot be got rid 
of. Lord Lansdowne has certainly filled the most 
dazzling offices. Few of his contemporaries have filled 
so many and for so long. It is all but forty years 
since he was appointed one of the Lords of the Treas- 
ury. He was at the time just turned three-and- 
twenty. Two years later he was Under Secretary for 
War. In 1880, when the Liberals under Gladstone 
again returned to power, he became Under Secretary 
for India. He split with his party over the Irish 
land question and resigned office; but Gladstone, who 
had a fondness for his protégé, appointed him Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada. Ue held the post for five 
years and was transferred in 1888 to the Viceroyalty 
of India, returning home finally in 1893. Two years 
later, when Lord Salisbury came into office, he was 
appointed Secretary for War and as such had to bear 
most of the odium for the mismanagement of tle 
struggle with the Boers. After the election of 1900 
he was made Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and in 
1902, when Lord Salisbury retired from polities, he 
combined with that oflice the leadership of the Con- 
servative party in the House of Lords. In addition 
to all this, Lord Lansdowne is one of the great land- 
lords in the kingdom, owns about 150,000 acres and 
half a dozen estates, and is an indefatigable enter- 
tainer. 

That is a not inconsiderable record of activity and 
success, and the man to whose credit it stands must, 
one would say, possess singular qualities of some sort 
—a unique turn for versatility, an extraordinary power 
of application, or some quite uncommon capacity. But 
I do not think I am doing Lord Lansdowne any in- 
justice in saying that his native capabilities are in 
no way out of the ordinary. His record is a proof 
of how much experience and an early initiation into 
public life may do for even an average man, and of 
how important, how almost vital, it is in England 
to get the right start. There is no country I know 
of in which it is so difficult for a man to rise by his 
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own exertions. On the other hand, and as a natural 
corollary those who are born into a settled position 
in England, who inherit a title and an estate, lead 
what is perhaps the easiest and most delightful ex- 
istence to be met with in Europe. Lord Lansdowne 
started with the supreme initial advantage of being 
the son of his father. It is an old and distinguished 
family. The Fitzmaurices trace their descent from 
the Irish Earls of Kerry, whose title runs back to 
1181. Lord Lansdowne, having lost his father in boy- 
hood, came into the title and estates, with a seat in 
the House of Lords on his twenty-first birthday. Three 
years later he added vastly to his wealth and the 
strength of his social influence by marrying the eldest 





The Marquess of Lansdowne, as caricatured in 
“The Westminster Gazette” by Sir F. C. Gould 


daughter of the Duke of Abercorn, a handsome and 
ambitious woman who has been the mainspring of her 
husband’s political fortunes. 

To start out in life with an heiress for your wife, 
fourteen titles to your name, an enormous rent roll, a 
social position equal to the very best in the land, and 
a seat in the hereditary legislature, is to make failure 
difficult. Lord Lansdowne had only to let it be known 
that he wanted an oflice for an oflice to be given him. 
In the Under-Secretaryships that were immediately 
provided for him he did nothing distinguished and 
nothing foolish. His first real test came when, in his 
thirty-eighth year, he went to Canada as Governor- 
General. Little is expected from a Governor-General 
beyond the capacity to appear to govern. Lord Lans- 
downe possessed that capacity and knew how to adorn 
it. An excellent French scholar, he scored a great 
hit by addressing the French-Canadians in their mother 
tongue and with a flawless Parisian accent. He put 
down Louis Riel’s rebellion, was the first Governor- 
General to cross the Rockies on metals, and power- 
fully forwarded the settlement of the Canadian Fish- 
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eries Question. In India he made an eminently safe, 
competent, and unexciting Viceroy. 

Lord Lansdowne’s conduct of the War Office, which 
he held from 1895 to 1900, made him the most abused 
man in the entire kingdom. He was installed there 
for four years before Mr. Kriiger launched his ulti 
matum. He had ample time to foresee and prepare. 
It was proved, however, by a deadly accumulation of 
evidence, that he did, if possible, less than nothing; 
that he was as blind as a mole to the signs of the 
coming storm; that warnings, the most earnest and 
emphatic, filtered through him as through a sieve; 
that he thwarted the plans and disregarded the advice 
of his professional colleagues; that his policy, in short, 
was to let the morrow take care of itself, to slide as 
comfortably through the day’s routine as might be, 
and leave everything to chance. I do not think any 
one would deny that Lord Lansdowne at the War 
Office was a pitiful failure. As Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, however, from 1900 to 1905, he more than 
redeemed himself. He made, it is true, not a few 
mistakes. It will come to be considered an incredible 
thing that he should have pressed with more than 
German insistence for the execution of Prince Tuan 
and his accomplices after the Boxer rising. His share 
in the “* Venezuelan mess” of 1903, again, will long 
be quoted as an example of the insensibility of British 
officialdom to the plainest wishes of the British people, 
if not as an instance of inexcusable misjudgment. 
The same insensibility all but entangled the country 
in the Bagdad railway scheme—a step which, had 
it been taken, would have given a fatal twist to the 
whole course of British policy. These errors argued 
in Lord Lansdowne’s personality, a certain aloofness 
from popular instincts and, therefore, a certain in 
adequacy in his character of national interpreter. 
He showed, indeed, next to none of that insight into, 
and sympathy with, the views and emotions of the 
masses that enabled Palmerston, for example, to rally 
the nation behind him at word. On the other hand, 
he contributed effectively to the many influences that 
were making for the entente with France, and, when 
confronted at the end of 1901 with the alternative of 
a Russo-Japanese or an Anglo-Japanese Alliance, he 
boldly elected to cut loose from traditions and to 
execute the most momentous curve in British policy 
of the past half-century. When he left the Foreign 
Office in 1905 he had the satisfaction of knowing that 
the main lines of external policy had been fashioned 
or developed by him in accordance with the best views 
of all parties in the state. 

In the past few years, since the Liberals returned 
to power, Lord Lansdowne has had a very difficult 
part to play. A word from him in his capacity as 
leader of the permanent and overwhelming Conservative 
majority in the Upper House has at any time been 
enough to wreck any Liberal measure. He has, in fact, 
wrecked several, but so far he has chosen his victims 
with such discretion that, though the Liberals have 
thundered with indignation, the nation as a whole has 
not been greatly perturbed, and has even at times 
welcomed and applauded his effective veto on the legis 
lation of the Lower House. “ Let us not forget it,” 
wrote a Liberal journalist a little while ago, “ Lord 
Lansdowne is in reality the uncrowned king of this 
country. It is he who decides what bills the govern 
ment shall pass into law, and, though his party is in 
a hopeless minority in the House of Commons, which 
is supposed to govern this country, the government 
must bow to his autocratic nod, which is only tempered 
by fear.” 


























The stone which marks the grave 


IT IS PROPOSED TO REMOVE THE REMAINS OF WILLIAM 


Jordan’s meeting-house in Chalfont St. Giles, Buckinghamshire, which faces the grave of Penn 


THE ENGLISH GRAVE OF WILLIAM PENN 
PENN FROM ENGLAND TO THIS COUNTRY TO AFFORD A MORE APPROPRIATE RESTING-PLACE FOR THE BONES 
OF THE GREAT QUAKER PIONEER OF AMERICA 
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with a Wall Street setting, is now touring the Eastern States in this production 


Miss Liffian Russell, who is s 








Quebec’s Art Treasure-lrove 


THE WEALTH OF OLD MASTERS, RECENTLY DISCOVERED IN THE SEMI- 
NARY AND UNIVERSITY OF LAVAL AND NOW ON EXHIBITION THERE 


ASTERPIECES of famous painters are 
“Xt being discovered in Europe to this day, 
‘ but few would have thought of searching 
y. WA for a Rubens or Gainsborough upon 
VATEN the American continent. Yet Quebec 

SMES has been yielding up recently a wealth 
of art treasures discovered by Mr. Purves Carter in 
the galleries of the Seminary and University of Laval. 
An exhibition of some of these was opened there on 
October 10th, and the catalogue of recovered old mas- 
ters contains the names of Albani, Cuyp, Gains- 
borough, Luini, Poussin, Ribera, Salvator Rosa, 
Rubens, Velasquez, and Signorelli, besides many others 
of equal eminence. 

“T expect to continue unearthing masterpieces for 
some time to come,” said Mr. Carter, “as the Province 
of Quebec is a veritable Eldorado of wonderful pic- 
tures. Many of them were formerly the treasured 
heirlooms of old French families, brought over as long 
as three hundred years ago. Some of them came into 


“The Supper at Emmaus,” by Luca Signorelli, a rare mas- 


terpiece, taken to Canada 


“The Fruit Garland,” 


during the French Revolution 


the country at the time of the French Revolution. 

Monsieur l’Abbé Desjardins, who was at that time 

Vicar-General of Paris, brought over to Quebec scores 

of the most valuable masterpieces of all schools, which 

had adorned the churches and royal palaces of Paris.” 
That Mr. Carter is fully qualified to state an 

opinion as to a picture’s worth may be judged from 

the fact that he worked 

for years under Sir 

Frederick Burton, direct- 

or of the London Na. 

tional: Gallery, was art 

expert to the late Mar- 

quis of Bute, and helped 

Henry Doetsch in the 

formation of his once 

famous collection. The 

Paul Rubens, perhaps the 

biggest of his “ finds,” 

was discovered by him, 
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together with some dozen other original masterpieces, 
in a lumber-room of the university. Its subject is The 
Fruit Garland ; it is the original project for the some- 
what larger painting in the Royal Gallery at Munich. 
When this picture was restored and relined the date 
“ 1614” was found painted on the back of the old can- 
vas. King Leopold of Belgium has just sold a Van 


An altar-piece by Van Loo, as restored 
after the fire that destroyed the seminary 


the original project for the celebrated layer-work, by Peter Paul Rubens, which was recently discovered at. Laval University 
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The most important piece of individual work that 











Mr. Carter has done for Laval has been the bring- 
ing back to life of the two altar-pieces which 
were scorched in the fire some twenty years ago, 
when the seminary chapel was burned down and 
twelve out of fourteen valuable paintings were 
utterly destroyed. These two which survived pre- 
sented an appearance of charred tatters utterly 
black and almost indiscernible. A large hole was 
burned in one of them—the famous work expressly 
painted for the order of Les Missions Etrangers 
de Paris by Van Io, at that time the leading court 
painter of France, and sent by the brethren at Paris 
to Quebec, at the time of the cession, as a token of 
their undying affection. This painting, together with 
the Vision af St. Anthony, which was also so 
badly blistered as to be unrecognizable, had re- q 
mained in a lumber-room ever since the fire until 
Mr. Carter restored them for the forthcoming exhi~ 
bition. 

In English-speaking countries there are only three 
universities which can boast of art galleries worthy of 
the name—Oxford, Cambridge, and Laval. Laval owns 
four hundred original paintings, the total value of 
which cannot be less than two million dollars and is 
increasing every year. The recent work of restoring 
and discovering done at Laval has aroused the au- 
thorities to a sense of their national obligation. The 
fire of twenty years ago taught a lesson, which has 











“Christ’s Calf to St. Peter,” by Salvator Rosa, discovered in the Seminary of Quebec 


Dyek for thirty thousand dollars and is negotiating the 


sale of a Rubens for two hundred thousand dollars; 


from which some idea may be gathered of the esteem 


only just been realized, of the damage that may be 
done to a gallery which is not fire-proof and isolated. 
Great enthusiasm exists at present in Quebec, and 
there is a movement on foot, in which Sir Wilfrid 
in which Rubens is held to-day. The latest dis- Laurier is interested, to raise funds for the building 
covery is The Supper of Our Lord at Emmaus, by of a museum for the housing of Laval’s art treasures 
I.uca Signorelli. which shall be second to none on the continent. 












































“ The Crucifixion,” by Nicolas Poussin, found 
in the cellars of the Archbishop’s palace 


Portrait of Mrs. Siddons, by Lawrence, which was A portrait of General Luc fa Carne, by 
found in a {fumber-room at Laval University Gainsborough, discovered in the University 





Boston Becomes an 
Operatic Centre 


SSC IOSLON is to have an opera-house and a 
ee, 











{ permanent opera company of its own, be- 
a & ginning next Monday night, when the 
Ko A od ears yairicsie per? on es 
As ieee Avenue will be opened with a performance 
VEN of Ponchielli’s ‘A Gioconda. ithe Boston 
Gpera Company will occupy the house during a season 
of fifteen weeks, lasting from November 8th until 
March 6th. Mr. Henry Russell, who recently guided 
the fortunes of the San Carlo Opera Company, is the 
executive and managerial head of the company. 

Italian opera is predominant in the repertoire. 
Twenty-two operas are announced for performance, and 
of these, seventeen will be sung in Italian and five in 
French. The Italian list will comprise Ponchielli’s La 
Gioconda, Puccini’s La Boheme, Tosca, and Madame 
Butterfly, Verdi’s Trovutore, Traviata, Rigoletto, and 
Aida, Donizetti’s Lucia, L’Elisir d’Amore, and Don 
Pasquaie, Rossini’s Barbiere di Siviglia, Mascagni’s 
Cavalleria Rusticana, Leoncavallo’s Pagliacci, Paér’s 
. Maestro di Cappella, Pergolesi’s La Serva. Padrona, 
and Galeotti’s Anton—the last a novelty. In the list 
of works to be sung in the French language are 
Delibe’s Lakmé, Gounod’s Faust and Roméo et Juliette, 
Bizet’s Carmen, and Meyerbeer’s Les Huguenots. 

By means of an arrangement with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company there has been made possible an occa- 
sional exchange of artists between the two houses. 
Thus the distinguished Russian soprano, Lydia Lip- 
kowska, engaged for the Metropolitan, will be heard 
also at the Boston house. Among the more prominent 
members of the Boston company are Florencio Con- 
stantino (formerly of the San Carlo Company, and 
last year with Mr. Hammerstein): Alice Nielsen, the 
American soprano; Jules Novette, from the Paris 
Opéra Comique; the Russian tenors, Idzkowski Steva 
and Enzo Leliva; the Russian barytone Baklanoff ; Miss 
Emma Hoffman, a German-American soprano; and 
Miss Dereyne (soprano) and Luigi Tavecchia (bass), 
formerly members of the San Carlo Company. 

The principal conductors are Messrs. Arnoldo Conti 
and Wallace Goodrich. 
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Boston’s new opera-house, on Huntington Avenue, which will open next 
Monday for a fifteen weeks’ season of opera in Italian and French 
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27x2Q2OWN in Washington there are all 
B33 sorts of bureaus for all sorts of 
things. Tucked away in a safe 
place and making its bow to the 
> general public only once’ every 
decade is the Bureau of the Census. 
But it does considerable work other 
than enumerating our population. 
There the growth of our national 
wealth, manufactures, products, and resources is 
carefully tabulated. Like the mountain which must 
at times go to Mahomet it moves slowly and per- 
haps ponderously, but its movement is ever certain 
and sure. That bureau has just added and _ sub- 
tracted, multiplied and divided, compared and anno- 
tated, and done all the various things that are done 
with figures, the totals of capital and labor invested 
in the thirteen principal industrial districts of the 
United States. And the result is simply astounding. 

The annual disbursement for wages alone (exclu- 
sive of $273,000,000 spent in salaries to officials and 
clerks) exceeds one billion dollars! The cost of ma- 
terials used and the miscellaneous expenses incurred 
in manufacture amount to more than four billions of 
dollars! The value of the annual product exceeds 
six billions of dollars! And an army of almost two 
million wage-earners in more than sixty thousand 
establishments is engaged in its production! Never 
did Midas or Cresus play with such sums; Alexan- 
der and Charlemagne never knew such a force; King 
Arthur and his Knights had no such adventures as 
are indicated by these totals. The exact figures pub- 
lished by the Census Bureau are: 









Value of Capital Yearly 

District Products Invested Wages 
New York -$2,144,488,003 $1,572,628,047 $341,601,183 
Chicago . + 970,074,280 664,215,775 130,820,354 
Philadelp! 677,781,117 622,081,770 123,003,430 
Boston.... 457,254,300 311,088,056 83,864,210 
Pittsburg-All J 383,400,468 443,880,824 60,020,554 
Le” Saree ; 319,700,850 280,133,805 47,306,813 
MEE inno 65-0 05.0 0%%% 202,650,272 166,770,882 28,024,307 
en ORE ae ee 203,005,605 170,769,226 33,932,557 
eS re eee 170,184,277 164,601,287 35,356,018 
NID «naib 44 bao bei 6 168,111,658 188,384,845 24,795,027 
Minneapolis-St. Paul...... 161,803,453 108,200,064 19,148,285 
SM PPAMCINCO 004.4 ccc tees 150,033,080 110,442,305 28,906,745 
PIOVID . cesribsecwuess 156,206,065 171,177,887 33,119,386 
Ee ae 6,183,885,487  4,002,485,573 1,000,940,684 


These industrial districts take their names from 
their central cities, and include the contiguous places 
which are in close manufacturing touch with the 
urban districts. New York City, for instance, in- 
eludes seven hundred and two square miles in its in- 
dustrial district, although there are only three hun- 
dred and twenty-six square miles within the corporate 
limits of the city itself. But parts of Westchester 
County, New York, and of Bergen, Essex, Middlesex, 
Passaic, and Union counties, New Jersey, are included 
within it for industrial purposes. Chicago embraces 
five hundred square miles within its industrial district, 
but only one hundred and seventy-nine square miles 
within its corporate limits, the entire district being 
made up of parts of Cook and Dupage counties. 

Those manufactures located near the _ principal 
cities of the several industrial districts are, of course, 


By Albert Shelby 


largely controlled by capital owned by urban resi- 
dents. A very considerable proportion of the wage- 
earners (as distinguished from other employees) 
dwell within the cities themselves, and in the main 
these cities are the distributing points for their dis- 
trict products. Production in all thirteen districts 
shows a five years’ increase over their population for 
the same period. 

Approximately one-half of the total value of all 
products manufactured within the New York City in- 
dustrial district is credited to the Boroughs of Man- 
hattan and the Bronx alone. These two boroughs 
manufactured $1,043,251,923 of the $2,144,488,093 
worth in the entire industrial district, the other 
boroughs contributing $483,272,083 worth, and the ad- 
jacent country cities the remaining $617,965,087. An 
average of 464,716 wage-earners (about one-tenth the 
whole population) received $248,128,259 annually in 
Greater New York, and the capital invested there 
amounts to $1,042,946,487. Of these totals the 
Boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx contributed 
339,221 wage-earners, $180,080,410 of the annual 
wages, and $620,525,980 of the capital. 

The manufacture of men’s and women’s clothing is 
the foremost industry in the New York district, the 
products being valued at nearly $350,000,000, and 
constituting almost fifteen per cent. of the value of 
all the products of the entire district. The value of 
men’s clothing is considerably less than that of 
women’s. (It doesn’t take the figures of the Census 
Bureau, however, to convince a married man in New 
York of that fact.) Considerably more than two per 
cent. of the population of the entire district is en- 
gaged in the industry. Printing and publishing rank 
second to clothing, but the money value of the product 
is less than half that of the clothing manufacture. 
The value of the newspaper and periodical output ex- 
ceeds that of the book and job printing offices by 
more than fifty per cent. The refining of sugar and 
molasses, reported mainly from Brooklyn, stands 
third; the smelting and refining of copper, lead, and 
zine, reported largely from New Jersey, is fourth, and 
the manufacture of textiles fifth. 

Chicago itself produces $955,036,277 of the $970,- 
974,280 worth in the second largest industrial dis- 
trict. Within the corporate boundaries of the city 
$637,743,474 is invested as capital; there are 241,- 
984 wage-earners who receive the yearly average of 
$136.404,696. Slaughtering—by which industry the 
district is best known—stands first in rank of value 
of products, with an output worth over $250,000,000, 
although the number of its establishments and of 
wage-earners suffered a slight decrease from previous 
figures. The manufacture of clothing is second, the 
iron and steel industry third, the manufacture of 
foundry and machine-shop preducts fourth, and print- 
ing and publishing fifth, the manufacture of steam- 
railroad cars running it a very close race. 

Philadelphia contributes products .worth $591,388,- 
078 of the $677,781,117 worth manufactured within its 
industrial district. and 228,899 of the wage-earners, 
$107,640,307 of the wages, and $520,178,654 of the 








istribution of American Industries 








capital. Textile industries are the characteristic 
manufactures of the district, and of these the making 
of worsted goods is the most important, rated by 
value of products. But the making of hosiery and 
knit goods required the employment of the largest 
average number of wage-earners. Ranking next to the 
textile group, but exceeding any single textile in- 
dustry in every item, is the manufacture of foundry 
and machine-shop products; the refining of sugar 
stands third; printing and publishing is fourth, iron 
and steel fifth. and confectionery is well up in the list. 

Boston’s chief industry is boots and shoes, then 
rubber boots and shoes; the printing and publishing 
of newspapers, periodicals, books, and music is next; 
the tanning, currying and finishing of leather is 
fourth, followed by the manufacture of foundry and 
machine-shop products and then of clothing. A feature 
that is noteworthy, in this time of centralizing 
slaughter-houses and meat-packing establishments 
near the great grazing-grounds, is the presence, mostly 
in Cambridge and Somerville, of that business as a 
leading industry. 

The iron and steel industries are the pre-eminent 
ones in the Pittsburg-Alleghany district. Of the total 
value of products for all kinds of manufacture, 233, 
371,972, or 60.9 per cent., is returned for these indus- 
tries; and nearly the whole of this sum, or $222,182,- 
110, is the value of the products of blast-furnaces, 
steel-works, and rolling-mills. Next in line, with a 
most marked difference in value, are foundry and 
machine-shop products worth $24,436,440. After 
these come the manufacture of electrical machinery, 
apparatus, and supplies, slaughtering, teather, and 
coke. Pittsburg’s employment of 701,064 horse-power 
per annum, of which 556,713 is generated by steam 
engines, exceeds that used in New York and all othe 
cities in the United States. 

The chief industries of St. Louis are slaughtering 
and meat-packing, tobacco, and boots and shoes; of 
Jaltimore, clothing, iron and steel, and the smelting 
and refining of copper; of Cincinnati, liquors, clothing, 
and soap; of Cleveland, iron and steel, foundry and 
machine-shop products, and clothing; of Buffalo, iron 
and steel, slaughtering, and flour and grist milling; 
of Minneapolis-St. Paul, flour-milling, lumber, and 
timber, and printing and publishing; of San Fran 
cisco, slaughtering and meat-packing, printing and 
publishing, and foundry and machine-shop products; 
and of Providence, textiles, jewelry, and foundry and 
machine-shop products. 

It is interesting in connection with these figures to 
note that statistics of our commerce for the fiseal 
year ending June 30, 1909, show a considerable ad- 
vance in imports of materials for manufacture and in 
the importation of certain foodstuffs, but a very 
marked falling-off in the importation of finished manu- 
factured products. All the great groups—manu 
factures, raw material, and foodstuffs—show an ap 
preciable falling-cff in exports. There was a net in 
crease in imports for the 1909 fiscal year of $117,000,- 
000 over 1908, and a net decrease for the same period 
of $196,000,000 in exports. 
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UNCLE SAM’S SLICE OF AMERICA 


IN RUSSIA 


THE PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS THE HOME OF THE AMERICAN EMBASSY IN ST. PETERSBURG, A BUILDING RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY OUR GOVERNMENT 
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The roof-garden of the New Theatre, partly covered with glass, 
and giving the effect from the interior ot a huge conservatory 


HE New Theatre, admittedly the most completely appointed playhouse in the English-speaking world, 

has been established wholly in the interests of dramatic art, and is intended to take the place of a 
National Theatre, such as the Comédie Frangaise of Paris and the Hofburg of Vienna. As the theatre 
is in no sense a commercial venture, unusual latitude was permitted the architects in the matter of con- 
struction, and the theatre has not been designed according to the usual practice. Representative theatres 
abroad were visited and studied, and the best available features of each were incorporated in the plans. 
Every seat in the house commands a satisfactory view of the stage, and the acoustics are excellent. 

The exterior of the building is dignified and imposing. The walls are of clear gray Indiana lime- 
stone. The architecture is somewhat in the spirit of the Italian Renaissance of the late sixteenth cen- 
tury, and suggests the Sansovino Library in the Piazza di San Marco, Venice. 

The entire building is not, as is generally the case, given over to the auditorium and the 
stage, thereby sacrificing certain possibilities of architectural effect. The type followed is the Conti- 
nental, in which the stage and audience-room occupy but a moderate portion of the whole. Thus it has 
been possible to provide for a commodious foyer, two grand staircases, retiring and smoking rooms, a 
tea-room, restaurant, buffet, offices for the Directorate and staff, a Founders’ Room and Green Room. 
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The elaborately decorated frieze at the proscenium angle on the Sixty-second Street side 


VIEWS OF NEW YORK’S NOTABLE PLAYHOUSE, WHICH CONSTITUTES THE NEAREST APPROACH TO 4 |NATIONZ 
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The guest-box, adjoining the proscenium. The op; 
site loge is set aside for the use of the Founders 











The main corridor, or “ circulation,” on the foy 
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The proscenium arch, bearing in the centre 


THE NEW 


STANDS AT CENTRAL PARK WEST AND SIXTY-SECOND STREET, WILL BE OPENED FOR ITS FIRST SEASON NEXT 





Copyright, 1900§ by the New 
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The New Theatre, viewed from Central Park. The building occupies an entire 
block fronting on Central Park West between Sixty-second and Sixty-third Streets 


IEWED from the stage of the New Theatre, the auditorium stretches away, fan-like, in an ellipse 
the. long axis of which is parallel to the proscenium arch. Under this arrangement the centre box 
is no farther from the stage than the last seat in the orchestra in the usual theatre. The floor inclines 
at a moderate angle toward the stage, so it has been necessary to raise the boxes but four feet above 
the orchestra floor. These boxes are twenty-three in number, and correspond in general to the famous 
The north end of the foyer, where works of “ Horseshoe” at the Metropolitan Opera House. They accommodate six persons each, and are divided by 
are to be exhibited from time to time tapestries from the diminutive parlors in the rear. These parlors open into a private hall, from which 
short flights of stone steps lead either to the main foyer and circulation on the mezzanine floor, or to 
the corridor on the ground floor. The hangings of boxes and parlors are in rich cerise, and the balus 
trades of royal gold bronze, elevated on a marble base with a marble dais. Above the boxes are six 
rows of foyer stalls, also done in cerise. Over the stalls are the first-balcony seats, and above them 
the chairs of the second balcony. 

The color scheme of the auditorium is gray and gold, but to heighten the effect the carpets, chairs, 
hangings, and tapestries are in cerise. The proscenium arch is framed in greenish-tinged Connemara 

niarble. Connemara tablets along the walls and under the dome bear the names of fourteen dramatists. 
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ing in the centre the crest of the New Theatre The Baudry paintings presented by Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt for the ceiling of the foyer 


EW THEATRE 


TO 4 |NATIONAL THEATRE WHICH THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING COUNTRIES HAVE YET SEEN. THE BUILDING, WHICH 
SEASON NEXT MONDAY NIGHT, NOVEMBER 8TH, WITH A PRODUCTION OF SHAKESPEARE’S “ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA” 
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THE EVENING HOUR 


(From “What To Do These Autumn Evenings,” by 
Wilberforce Jenkins) 


a yyy PLEASANT and helpful pastime for 
a) the family on these cold erisp 


Na autumn nights is called “ posting 


Fe the books.” The points are made by 
Vay pA) distributing all of the last month’s 
’ M) household bills about among the 
children, entirely at random, after 
they have been well shuffled, and as 
the poster reaches the heading to 
be posted, such as grocer, butcher, or gas, he calls 
it out suddenly, and the child answering most prompt- 
ly with an accurately footed bill scores ten, the sec- 
ond five, and the others nothing. Then when all the 
entries have been made and the points scored there 
are added forty points to the score of the child hold- 
ing bills calling for the smallest expenditure of money, 
these being taken from the score of the individual 
holding in his or her hand bills calling for the great- 
est expenditure. The game is instructive not only in 
the line of bookkeeping, but in household economy as 
well, since it inspires the players to look with the 
greatest respect upon small bills. It can be played 
by any number of people, and preferably with re- 
ceipted bills. 

A somewhat expensive but very interesting puzzle- 
party now being substituted for the formerly popular 


TEMPTATION 


DON’T TRY IT-—YOU WILL GET A BAD FALL 


jig-saw party is played with Royal Worcester, Crown 
Derby, Satsuma, and Sévres vases. The hostess presents 
one vase to each player on his entering the drawing- 
room, and when all are provided with these, each 
mounts a step-ladder and drops his vase on the tiled 
hearth, and then, gathering the fragments in a small 
wicker basket, tries to put them together again with 
liquid glue. The player getting his vase completely 
restored in the least time wins. It should be remem- 
bered that cloisonné must not be used in this game, 
its metallic composition interfering seriously with a 
wide distribution of the fracture. Sévres is, perhaps, 
the most satisfactory material for the chips, its fragility 
insuring a large number of very small pieces. They 
can be had for about two thousand dollars a dozen. 

On unusually stormy nights there is nothing in the 
whole list of home entertainments that can surpass 
what is termed the telephone-party. Arrangements 
should be made with Central to put all the revellers 
on a single wire, each, of course, remaining in his or 
her own home. At a given signal everybody begins 
to talk at. once, and the person who can remember 
the next morning the greatest number of things said 
by any one specified individual is declared the winner. 
Refreshments at entertainments of this nature are on 
the Dutch-treat principle, each player providing his 
own, which may consist of anything that may be left 
in the ice-box, from a sausage to a platter of shrimps. 
One great advantage of the telephone-party is that peo- 
ple living in other communities may join in the festivi- 
ties by long-distance wire. 





“THE LIGHT THAT FAILED” 
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Hiv PARKHURST 


With due modesty let me confess that I have invented 
what I have decided to call The Jenkins Ministerial 
Surprise Party, which several clergymen of my ac- 
quaintance have told me is the work of genius. It 
is a simple little affair and, indeed, costs nobody a 
cent. Several members of the congregation get to- 
gether and decide to give the minister a surprise on 
a certain evening. One of them tips the minister off 
to the impending visitation, and then on the evening 
set none of the party goes. The minister, after waiting 
for a couple of hours, goes to bed mightily relieved 
and is unquestionably much more surprised than he 
would have been had the party arrived. I have been 
advised to patent this idea and to charge a royalty 
on its use, but I have decided not to. The assured 
popularity of the entertainment is such that I should 
be kept working night and day acknowledging royalty 
checks and endorsing them for deposit. 


FROM A JESTER’S NOTE-BOOK 


Tue Socialists of Massachusetts have nominated a 
woman for Secretary of State. This ought to insure 
a clean sweep for that ticket. 

If Mr. William T. Stead is really in communication 
with spirits who have passed over the Styx, it would 
be interesting to learn what kind of a message of sym- 
pathy Lord Bacon has been preparing to send to Com- 
mander Peary. 

The Household Hints department, in a recent issue of 
the Polar Gazette, states that this is the right time 
of year for snow pudding served with chili sauce. 

Culture moves slowly in some quarters if it be true 
that a proof-reader on a certain journal, published in 
a town which shall be nameless, on reading that Hor- 
ace’s Sabine farm had been discovered, felt certain 
that there was an error somewhere, and chanced a cor- 
rection that informed an amazed world that the great 
Roman’s sardine farm had been located after a search 
of many years. 

It is explained by the friends of both discoverers of 
the pole that the reason why neither of them has 
brought it back with him is that at the time of its 
location the tariff bill had not been passed, and it was 
by no means certain that a prohibitory pole tax would 
not be levied either under its provisions or those which 
the Collector of the Port of New York might choose 
by virtue of his authority to impose. 

There’s many a man in this world with a rubber 
neck who finds, when misfortunes come, that it is not 
insulated. 

It is perfect nonsense to say that it is difficult for 
people living in the suburbs to get a cook. We know 
one man living within an hour’s ride of City Hall who 
has had seventeen since last April. 

A college baseball-player who served last summer as 
a waiter in a mountain hotel avers that it is a mighty 
poor pitcher who can’t put a fish-ball over the plate. 

We note with interest that Colonel Roosevelt carried 
Carlyle’s History of Frederick the Great with him on 
his hunting trip. It is not explained whether this was 
used as an antidote for the sleeping sickness so preva- 
lent in the jungle, or to throw at elephants who were 
too large to be brought down with birdshot. We shall 
await the explanation with a consuming curiosity. 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH MR. HALLEY’S 
COMET 


R. HALLEY’S com- 
M et, after a long 

absence from town, 
will probably arrive in 
this section of the world 
in time for Christmas. 
Our special correspond- 
ent had. the pleasure of 
greeting him upon his 
arrival in Germany and 
found him most affable. 

“You have been away 
some little time, Mr. 
Comet,” said the corre- 
spondent. 

“Yes,” replied the comet, wagging his tail pleas- 
antly. “I have a rather roving disposition, you 
know, and I spend most of my time making little 
trips through the solar system.” 

“You find things somewhat changed since your 
last visit?” I asked. 

“ Naturally,” he replied, “but only in insignificant 
details. You don’t seem to me to have progressed 
as much as the people on Mars, for instance.” 

“Indeed!” said [. “Have the Martians motor- 
cars and air-ships and such like inventions that have 
come along since you left us?” 

The comet laughed heartily. 

“They are three cycles ahead of you on that 
proposition,” he said. “The Martians do not use 
vehicles of transportation of any kind at all nowa- 
days. By a long series of scientific experiments they 
have shed commonplace legs, such as you people still 
use, and have grown wheels in their stead, which they 
use in travelling about with remarkable dexterity.” 

“ Using their own stores of physical power?” I de- 
manded. 

“If they choose,” replied the comet, “ but preferably 
not. Any Martian who proposes to go off on a long 
journey purchases a box of solar pills, each pill con- 
taining stored-up energy gathered from the sun equal 
to eight million horse-power. One of these pills swal- 
lowed in the morning will carry you ten thousand 
miles before lunch with perfect ease.” 

“But how about the air-ship? Have they got us 
beaten on that score, too?” I asked. 

“ Beaten to a standstill,” smiled the comet. “ After 
experimenting with all sorts of contrivances, such as 
aeroplanes, balloons, zippillins, and other futile things, 
Professor Mulligrubbs of the Martian Society of Avia- 
tion discovered that back in the primeval days all 
men were able to ily, and that their wings, which 
we had all supposed to have been lost, along with 
man’s tail, were not really lost at all, but still re- 
mained in the shape of our ears. The thing to do, 
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“ALL THE GNUS THAT’S FIT TO PRINT” 
obviously, was to restore tlie ear to its original use, 
and, after nearly forty years of experimentation, the 
professor has succeeded in discovering a method by 
which auricular aviation is an assured fact, so that 
now any Martian at all who wishes to fly through the 
air has only to stretch his ears, flap them a few times, 
and soar to his heart’s content.” 

“Very interesting,” said I. “I suppose they are 
rather curious over there about us.” 

“Not at all,” replied the comet. 
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SKY-ROCKET. “ HELLO! you CELEBRATING TOO?” 


COMET. “Why, MAN, THIS HAS BEEN MY STEADY 


JOB FOR THE LAST THOUSAND YEARS!” 
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THE CLERGYMAN. “ But, 
THE MOTOR-CYCLIST. * ABOMINABLE! 


about you people—earthworms, they call you. Their 
atmosphere, which is very different from yours, has 
certain of the powers of a magnifying-glass, and when- 
ever they wish to see what you are doing all they 
have to do is to look. On a clear day you are quite 
as visible to them as you are to yourselves, only they 
don’t find you particularly interesting. Of course a 
microscopic lens of such power is strong enough to 
enable them to see right through you, and they say 
that, while you are amusing in a way, you are a 
rather empty lot.” 

“They might think differently if they could hear 
our conversation,” [I ventured. 

“Oh, they do. There isn’t a word spoken on your 
earth at any time that is not registered by a gigantic 
verbophone situated in one of their big observatories,” 
said the comet. “This arrangement has a sort of 
wireless net stretched out to catch all the voices of 
the universe, and connected with this is a syllabograph 
which writes down everything that is said over here 
or elsewhere. That is to say, it used to write it all 
down, but by an executive decree issued last year it 
was ordered not to continue doing this, because it 
was the consensus of opinion over there that your 
conversation was not worth listening to.” 

At this moment the Kaiser was announced, and in 
view of the fact that I did not have my militia uni- 
form on at the time I did not feel able to compete 
with royalty, and so withdrew. 





WITH THE IMMORTALS 


After reading the results of Professor William 
James’s interview with the spirit of the late Richard 
Hodgson, we were so much impressed with the uplift- 
ing quality of the discourse that we went at once to a 
well-known medium of our acquaintance and asked 
to be put in communication with a number of distin- 
guished men of the past, and with the most extraordi- 
flary results. These follow: 

(Message from NAPOLEON BONAPARTE) 

“Well, well, well! Here we are again. Dear me! 
My! Well, well. well! Likewise bien, bien, bien! 
Yes. ‘This is moj. What? Eh? Well, well, well! 
Moi aussi. Jamais. Toute suite. Honk, honk, honk! 
What? Toujours. Non. Bien. bien, bien! Au revoir. 
Good-by.” 

(Message from CoLUMBUS) 
I am here. What? Huevos pasada par agua. 
Palermo di donki note. Well, well, well! 
Who are you? Never heard of him 


“ Yes. 
Chianti. 
Bene, bene, bene! 


before. Three diplodocuses and a piece of eight. Not 
the slightest. Clothes, yes, but not many. What? 
Which? See you later.” 


(Message from EMERSON ) 

“Boston, Mass. B. and M. Ha—ha—ha—ha—ha! 
Z-2-2-2-z. What? Revere Beach. Well, well, well! 
All aboard for Lynn, Salem, Ipswich, Beverly, and 
Newburyport. Ha-ha-ha-ha-ha-ha! Boston and Maine. 
Choo-choo. Tom Lawson. Last stop. All out!” 

(Message from TENNYSON) 

“Yes, Locksley Hall. In the spring the dancing- 
dervish. Ho-ho, cried Captain Kidd. What ho! In 
the spring the Dinosaurus gathers on the picnic wharf. 
Ha-ha! Well, well, well, well, well! Is this you? 
Who are you? Why are you? Which? In the morn- 
ing—z-2-z-2!” 

: (Message from Noan) 

“Zoo-zoo-zoo. Giddap. No elephants need apply. 

Yo-ho, heave-ho, the sailor’s life for me. Eh, what? 
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HIGHER 


MY FRIEND, WHY MAKE USE OF SUCH ABOMINABLE OATHS?” 
Do YOU KNOW ANY 
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CRITICISM 


RETTER ONES?” 


Whoop-ti-doodle-doooo00! Well, well, well, well! You 
never miss the water till the well, well, well, well, runs 
dry. Bow-wow-wow! G-r-r-r-r-r! Wuff! Here, kitty, 
kitty, kitty, kitty. By O my babeeeeeeeeee.” 


(Message from SAMUEL JONNSON) 

“ Here, Bozzy, Bozzy, Bozzy, Bozzy! Here, Bozzy, 
30zzy, Bozzy, Bozzy! Sick ’em, Tiger! Here, Bozzy, 
30zzy, Bozzy, Bozzy! See ’em run, Towzer—sick ’em! 
Here Bozzy, Bozzy, Bozzy, Bozzy! Fore! Two up and 
three to play. Foozle—oozle—oozle. Sick ‘em, Caddy! 
Change cars for Brighton Beach and Dreamville! 
Here, Bozz-z-z-z-z-z-zee-wy-zee.” 


There were other messages from Julius Cesar, 
George Washington, Solomon, Lord Chesterfield, Sa- 


lome, Artemus Ward, and Lydia Pinkham; but they 
were all of them more or less like those we have re- 
produced, and lack of space prevents their being spread 
out at length at this time. We gather, however, from 
a careful examination of the messages individually 
as well as in the mass that a sojourn on the other 
side of the dark river, either short or long, does not 
materially improve the conversational powers of the 
world’s illustrious ones. 
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FOOTBALL TERM—TOUCH-DOWN 











l is there!” 


said Ephraim, rising 
in the wagon and pointing west 
2 over the sands. 


There was no blade of grass, nor 
any tree, save the tall, jointed, 
spiny cactus plants that rose, soli- 
tary and gaunt, upon the crests of 
the low hills which emerged like 
lonely sentinels above the face of 
The weary oxen, as if divining that water 





the land. 
lay not far distant, lowed, bent their heads under the 


yokes, and pulled with renewed effort. They had trav- 
elled since midnight, and it was now dawn. Soon 
the sun appeared, rising blood-colored upon the east- 
ern verge of the plains, and casting the long, ellip- 
tical shadows of the wheels over the sand. Far in the 
west, where the sky leaned to the land, was the faint, 
blue line of vegetation. 

Ephraim Peterman shook out his pipe, and opening 
the box-seat of the vehicle, took out a well-thumbed 
book. It was printed in Spanish, a language that he 
had learned to read during occasional trading trips 
to the military outposts in Florida. The date upon 
the title page was 1682; the volume had been found 
in the Great Desert, between the hands of a skeleton 
man who knelt beside a skeleton horse. 

Ephraim spelled out and translated slowly to Caleb, 
his brother. 

“They said they travelled west, three months’ 
journey from the Empire of the Seminoles, until they 
reached the Desert, where nothing lives, and thence 
on to the Tobacco River, which never runs dry, ex- 
cept toward the end of the rainless season. Then, 
if one shall dig among the sands between the pools, he 
will find gold. But they met fair women there, of 
devilish origin, who besought them that they should 
renounce the debonair Saviour, and so they would show 
them wealth in such quantities as might ransom all 
Christian captives of Soldan and Dey. Some, then, 
remained; but the rest, escaping by night secretly, 
bore witness to what they had seen.” 

“That is the Tobacco River,” said Ephraim, point- 
ing westward again. 

Caleb filled his pipe with a loose handful of Caro- 
lina tobacco, and lit it with a coal he had saved, 
shielding the flame against the little wind. 

“Do you believe in those devils?” he asked, looking 
upon Ephraim curiously. 

“Maybe,” the younger answered. “But I believe 
more in gold. Look you, Caleb, it is time we settled 
.down at home. I am twenty-four now and Beulah 
is twenty, and we have been betrothed two years. 
And you are thirty—an old man,” he added, clasping 
his brother’s arm affectionately, “and it is for my 
sake that you have not married. It is time we gave 
up travelling and bought farms in the Carolinas, or 
even in Tennessee, where they are to be had for a few 
pence the acre.” 

“If there is gold there—”’ began Caleb, slowly. 
“But the Spaniards are liars, and perhaps he was a 
liar who wrote about it.” 

“It is there,” cried Ephraim, impatiently. 
Caleb, let us take it and return rich.” 

“ Well, then,” said Caleb, “let us not halt, and by 
noon we should be there.” 

He plied the whip, and the thin beasts pulled will- 
ingly. They were wasted with the long journey over 
the alkali plains: nevertheless they would have a long 
rest to fatten upon the sweet grasses beside the river. 
The creaking wagon alternately sank axle-deep in 
the white sand and bumped over the stony outcrop. 
After a while little signs of vegetation began to ap- 
pear. First, stunted shrubs and patches of grass came 
into view, and the blue line on the horizon resolved 
itself into trees; then appeared clumps of thickets and 
pasture land, green between the dry beds of little rills. 
Finally the river course lay bare to their gaze, a 
valley of sand, still sharply scarred with the im- 
press of the hoofs of the buffalo herd that had passed 
over it months before, when the whole land was green 
after the rains. The oxen plunged forward, and the 
wagon began to descend the sharp declivity of the bank. 

Suddenly Caleb uttered an exclamation of astonish- 
ment and seized his brother by the arm, directing his 
gaze into the middle of the river bed. Before them 
rose the canvas covering of a dismantled wagon, 
bleached white as the sand by the hot suns. In front 
of it were hides and bones. 

The first glance told: the story. 


* Come, 


The occupants had 





By Henry 


evidently been endeavoring to make the passage of the 
desert; but the oxen, exhausted by the long journey, 
lad been unable to pull the wagon through the soft 
sand, and had fallen to die, one hundred yards from 
safety. The inmates had either escaped on horseback, 
abandoning their vehicle, or perished with it. 

The tragedy must have occurred recently. The ani- 
mals had been dead but a few days, for the hides still 
clung to the carcasses; and even as the brothers ap- 
proached specks of black stirred and resolved them- 
selves into a half-score of buzzards which, replete with 
their nauseous meal, waddled some paces, flapping 
their wings to gain momentum, rose with slow dignity, 
and winged their way upward till they soared aloft, 
pin-points in the blue sky. 

Caleb was startled by a loud ery from Ephraim. His 
brother came running toward him, caught his arm, and 
dragged him to the vehicle. There both men stood, 
lost in astonishment. 

Upon the mattress in the interior lay the body of a 
woman. The eyes were closed, the face greatly emaci- 
ated by famine, and a wealth of golden hair of 
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dazzling hue and softest texture fell over her shoulders 
and coiled itself high upon the floor. She seemed 
almost alive. 

“ She is alive!” cried Caleb. “ Look!” 

A sigh came from her lips. She stirred: then, very 
slowly, her lids unclosed, revealing two eyes of golden 
brown. The brothers, each overpowered with novel 
and inexplicable emotions, watched her in silence. At 
last, averting their eyes each from the other’s, they 
carried the stranger to their own wagon and revived 
her. 

Three days afterward she told them her story in 
broken English. She was of French parentage, she 
said, the wife of a Spanish settler, who had moved 
north from Texas to find gold, of which rumors had 
spread throughout all Mexico. Three weeks’ journey 
northward they had been attacked by a band of wan- 
dering Indians, with whom they two, single-handed, 
had earried on a running fight for one whole week. 
Had their antagonists possessed horses or guns they 
would have been massacred; as it was, they had eluded 
them, riding by night and lurking by day within the 

















They tore at each other like wild beasts 

















hollows of the hills, until they lost their way. Their 
food became exhausted, her Itusband wandered away 
in his delirium and must have perished. At last she 
had fallen into a stupor and knew no more until she 
awakened. 

Search was instituted for the missing man, but no 
trace of him could be found. It was determined that 
the woman should share their fortunes, keep camp and 
cook for them, finally returning east, whence she could 
take ship for Spanish America. Digging between the 
pools and washing out the sand in their assaying-pans, 
the brothers soon came upon gold. Then small nuggets 
of pure metal were obtained; it became evident that 
here was wealth in incredible quantity. Days ran into 
weeks, and still they labored on, amassing their golden 
hoard, which was soon sufficient to stock them farms 
in the best sections of the old country. But by this 
time their provender was running low; they had had 
poor luck in shooting, and only a few bullets and a 
handful of powder remained. 

“Come, Ephraim,” said Caleb one day. ‘“ We have 
barely food enough to take us back to the Carolinas. 
Our oxen are fat and in condition for the journey. We 
can return next year. What will be the use of gold to 
us if we starve here?” 

“Go, then,” said Ephraim. “TI stay.” And Caleb 
remained and labored on at his brother’s side. The 
next day they killed one of their oxen; afterward 
another. 

They had ceased to talk much together, except at 
night, when they drank heavily. They awoke wearied, 
and yet insensate in their desire to go down to the 
river bed and wash, ever wash out those nuggets of 
gold to add to their increasing stock. They could not 
cease; they knew that there was none of the old love 
between them: and, staring at each other dubiously, 
they would remain long absorbed in silent speculation, 
unable to understand what had befallen them. Then 
they would seize their spades and renew their work 
feverishly against the declining sun, two black and 
lonely figures in that immensity of land and sky. At 
last, without a word, as if by a simultaneous impulse, 
each would throw down his spade and gather up his 
pan, and they would go up to the wagon, where the 
— as silent as either, was cooking supper for 

em. 

Under the enormous moon, which filled the land 
with a cold light, they would play cards together. At 
first they played for the game; afterward, by a mut- 
tered understanding, for stakes of dust. But neither 
won much. Their luck and their lives had always been 
singularly even, and there was no change now. Per- 
haps this was as well. For once, after they had been 
drinking heavily, when Caleb had won more than usual, 
Ephraim leaped to his feet and struck at him with an 
upward blow. Caleb leaped back; then, glancing down, 
he saw that his sleeve was slit by something that glit- 
tered in Ephraim’s hand. They eyed each other in 
silence for a few moments, till, with a muttered 
apology, Ephraim put the blade away and crawled 
under the wagon to the place where he slept. Then 
the woman departed to her wagon in silence, and 
Ephraim lay still, hugging the ground, listening to his 
brother’s light breathing inside the vehicle above, 
trembling and shaking as though fever-stricken. He 
was afraid, for a great hatred had come into his life— 
a hatred of Caleb. 

They grew to hate their gold still more than each 
other, and yet they toiled ,unendingly, amassing it. 
They hated the golden heaps, the golden sun, the golden 
sands; they hated the woman’s golden hair and her 
great golden eyes. There seemed no other color than 
this anywhere, and it inflamed and infuriated them. 
Each felt a vast and sweeping undercurrent of emo- 
tions which threatened to carry him away toward un- 
charted oceans, 

Once. when they had been eating together side by 
side, Ephraim rose and strolled idly away, saying no 
word. His brother stood up to follow; then, turning, 
he saw that a rattlesnake lay, ready to strike, where 
he had been. Caleb looked at Ephraim searchingly, but 
said nothing. 

Another time, when Caleb was cleaning his musket, 
having first made sure that it was unloaded, the piece 
was suddenly discharged, the bullet ploughed through 
his hair, grazing the scalp, and his hands were scorched 
from the powder. And again the night came when 
Caleb, awaking suddenly within the wagon, saw 
Ephraim kneeling at his side, a knife in his hand. 
Ephraim murmured something about an alarm of 
Indians, replaced it, and crawled to his place. 

But after that they watched each other constantly 
by night, so that the other awoke if either stirred from 
his place; by day, the while they shovelled and washed 
beside the pool. 

One morning fresh prints of buffalo were seen on the 
sandy bed of the stream. By this time almost all 
their food was gone; they dared not kill another of 
their draught beasts; in consequence it was impera- 
tive that fresh meat should be obtained. Since it was 
clear that the buffalo would come down to the pool at 
night for water, it was agreed that the brothers should 
stalk them from a range of low hills near by which 
flanked the grazing-ground, each taking one side, so 
that they might pick off the animals as they passed 
through. , 

They started away at sunset; but, when he had seen 
his brother posted to await the coming of the herd at 
dawn, Ephraim made a detour and returned to the 
camp again. For the first time he was with the woman 
alone. He had come by some blind force of compul- 
sion which was not clear; but now at length he under- 
stood the cause of that mighty torrent of hatred that 
sundered Caleb from him. He glanced round him. 
The golden sun hung like a ball on the horizon, rising 
into the amber sky, gilding the sands to its own color- 
ing. There was gold everywhere. It fired his brain; 
it frenzied him with its exaltation. 

She came out of her wagon, black against the sun- 
light, her long shadow preceding her, stretched out 
inordinately against the plain. She had been washing 
her gold hair, and it hung to the ground, shimmering 
as she moved in dazzling waves of light. Ephraim 


flung himself upon the ground before her, seized her 
hands and pressed them to his lips, 
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“No more,” she whispered to Ephraim, as his brother’s head lolled on his breast 


“T love you,” he stammered in broken accents. “TI 
love your gold eyes and hair more than my river gold.” 

She looked at him inscrutably, her red lips parted 
in a thirsty smile. 

“Do you love me more than your brother?” 
asked. 

“T hate him,” Ephraim cried, vehemently. “ All my 
life I have hated him, for he has always followed me 
like a shadow. Never, by night or day, have I been 
alone, but somewhere he lurked near me. And now he 
stands between you and me, and I want you alone. 
There is not room for him to live on the same earth 
as ours. Come with me. Leave him under the sands, 
to guard our treasure store, and we will go south to- 
gether to Texas; we will carve out a kingdom there, 
and you shall be my queen.” 

“ What will you do to him?” she whispered, pressing 
her red mouth to his and then withdrawing it. 

“ Kill him,” he snarled. 

“ To-night?” 

“With my knife, while he sleeps,” he hissed; and 
saw her white teeth gleam. 

“ Ah! but it has failed you twice,” she said. 

“ Because he looks at me. I dare not face his eyes. 
If he should stand up defeneeless, looking at me, I 
should fall at his feet. And he never sleeps. His eyes 
are always open.” 

“Listen, then, Ephraim. I will ply him with drink 
to-night, but you drink sparingly. Do not sleep; and 
when the moon shines through the back of the wagon 
crawl up, cover your eyes, and strike hard and swiftly.” 

Later in the day Caleb returned, dragging with him 
a buffalo shoulder. He looked fixedly at Ephraim, and, 
with compressed lips, began to cut thin strips of flesh 
and hang them in the sun to dry. 

That evening their long silence was broken. 

They were sitting beside the pool, still watchful of 
each other, alert as cats, with taut muscles and tense 
nerves. They rose and walked side by side up the 
steep bank. Then Caleb turned, faced Ephraim, and 
said: 

“T shall yoke up the oxen at dawn and start east- 
ward. You are mad, Ephraim: I have known it a long 
time. The gold has bewitched you. If you stay here 
we will divide our dust and food and I will purchase 
your share in the wagon and oxen. Choose; will you 
remain or come with us?” 

“*Us’?” snarled Ephraim, and flung himself at his 
brother’s throat. 

Caleb staggered under the impetus of the attack. 
Then he grappled with his brother with scarcely less 
fury. They had been bathing, and their hunting-knives 
lay with their pans some distance away, but neither 
sought for his. They tore at each other like wild 
beasts, striving to rend the fiesh from the throat and 
reach the channels of the blood beneath; and, growling 
incoherently, they rocked backward and forward, fight- 
ing with limbs and nails and teeth, so that the blood 
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spurted from deep furrows in their necks and faces 
and went rolling down their chests and dripping upon 
the ground and seeping into the sand. And, suddenly, 
in the midst of it, both became aware of a shadow cast 
over them; and, looking up, they saw that the woman 
crouched near and watched them, her face aflame with 
the blood lust. careless who won, so that they fought 
for her with bloody sweat of agonizing life. Then 
Caleb tripped and went rolling down the shelving bank 
to the edge of the stream, turning over and over, his 
enemy still clutching at him. And, when they Jay 
still, Caleb was underneath. 

His brother’s bulging eyeballs and puffed face, plas 
tic from blows, peered into his own. Then a slow grin 
passed over it. For near him, half a foot distant, his 
knife lay in its sheath upon the sand. He stretched 
his hand forth and possessed himself of it, and held it 
poised against Caleb’s throat, waiting, with the slow, 
merciless rage of the man of Teutonic blood, who 
strikes after he grows cold. 

“You are going to die, Caleb,” he said. “ But first 
J shall make you ery out and beg for merey. Curse 
you! I have always hated you; you have been at my 
side since I was born, watching and spying on me. 
Speak, curse you!” 

Caleb said nothing. 

“We love each other,” Ephraim snarled, “and we 
are going away together. There is dead gold in the 
sands for you, but she is my living gold. There is no 
room in the world for you and me. So [ told her that 
I was going to kill you, and she smiled.” 

Then Caleb opened his lips. 

“ Beulah would not have smiled,” he answered, 

The knife fell from Ephraim’s palsied hands. Slowly 
his grasp relaxed; he stood up, turning his ashen face 
upon Caleb’s. He passed his hand across his forehead 
dreamily. He glanced round; he saw the sinking sun, 
a ball of fire in the west, no longer blood-colored, light 
up the thickets and throw their shadows over the hor- 
rible land. Far off he seemed to hear the tinkling of 
cattle bells where the beasts roamed knee-deep in Caro- 
lina meadows. Then something seemed to pass out of 
his brain. He burst into loud sobs and stumbled away. 


In the northwest great clouds had banked them- 
selves, and out of the velvety darkness flashes of light- 
ning played. 

“The rains will break,” said Caleb. “ To-morrow 
the land will be a soaked sponge and the river will 
come roaring down in spate to hide the marks that we 
have scratched in the bed. It is well that we are re- 
turning home.” 

“Home,” said the woman, ‘softly. 
drink to it.” 

So they drank boisterously, pledging themselves, but 
with their eyes averted from where the woman sat by 
them, filling the cups they drained. 

(Continued on page $2) 


* Come, let us 








Vavin demonstrates to Dora (Miss Nowak) and 
Holcomb (Mr. Stokes) the effect of colored lights 


Vavin is asked to give his advice as to Dora’s future. 


Judge Elliott (Mr. Saville, left), Vavin (centre), and Professor Fullerton (Mr. Wright) disagree as to 
the advisability of Dora’s becoming an actress and taking the leading part in her fover’s new play 
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The characters, from feft to right, are: Cornelia Fullerten (Miss 


Sayres), Judge Effiott (Mr. Saville), Monsieur Vavin (Mr. Nash), Dora (Miss Nowak), and Professor Fullerton (Mr. Wright) 


Dora responds to the influence of the harvest moon 


“THE HARVEST MOON,” AT THE 
GARRICK THEATRE 


UGUSTUS THOMAS’S new play, “ The Har- 
vest Moon,” is a study in the power of mental 
suggestion to influence human character, Pro- 
ssor Fullerton, an austere and narrow-minded 
New-Englander, has divorced his artistically in- 
clined wije after the latter had left-him to go to 
Paris for the sake of cultivating her voice. The 
wife has. died abroad, leaving a daughter whom 
Fullerton. and. ‘his pkarisaical sister suppose -to 
be of illegitimate. birth. They, however, adopt 
her, and bring her up. When the play opens, 
Dora: the daughter, is revealed.as a girl of eight- 
é€en, of artistic temperament, with leanings 
foward the stage as a profession. She has, been 
brouglit up to suppose that Professor Fullerton is 
her father. Dora is régarded by the professor and 
his sister as flighty, erratic, wilful, unduly emo- 
tional, and as resembling “in these traits her 
mother. A fate similar to her niother’s is pre- 
dicted. At this juncture there appears upon: the 
scene one Monsieur Vavin, a distinguished Frenéh 
dramatist. He instils self-confidence in Dora, and 
helps her to repel the sinister suggestions of those 


about her. In the end he reveals ‘himself as her 


father, proves that he kh@tl marricd her*mother in 
France, and that Dora was born in lawful wedlock: 
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Vavin finally reveals himself to Dora as her tather 


THE:*PLAY AND THE PLAYERS 


SCENES FROM AUGUSTUS THOMAS’S NEW. PLAY, 


Photographs copyright, 1909, by Charles Frohman 
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“THE HARVEST MOON,” NOW BEING PERFORMED AT THE GARRICK THEATRE 
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VEC WCE AY] RiG.-.GEN. DANIEL H. RUCKER, 

iy Pres retired, is not only the oldest officer 

WG, Siete of the United States Army now 
An) Ne living, but also the oldest man that 
—~\ Ey has ever been in the military service 
My ¢ of this country. 


He was two years old and able to 
—H toddle about when the White House 
was burned by British troops in the 
administration of President Madison. 

He was seven years of age when Florida was bought 
from Spain and added to the Union. He was eight 
years old when Maine (which up to that time had 
been part of Massachusetts, though not contiguous 
thereto) became a State. He was thirty-three years 
of age when Iowa and Florida were admitted to the 
Union as States. 

But anybody who saw the general to-day would 
never imagine that these things could be true. He is 
quite as spry and youthful in his ways as many a 
man of sixty-five. In Washington, where he lives, 
he walks down-town nearly every morning and is often 
seen on the street-cars. Only the other day he was 
noticed standing on the running-board of an open car, 
having got up and stepped out to allow some ladies 
to -pass. 

General Rucker was ninety-seven years of age on 
the twenty-eighth day of last April. But it does not 
seem to him that this fact gave any excuse for the 
remarkable zealousness of a certain life-insurance com- 
pany, which, a few weeks ago, sent a man to his 
house on Jefferson Place to make a money settlement 
for his death. Greatly irritated by this summary 
notice of his own demise, he walked down-town the 
next morning and dropped in at the office of the com- 
pany. 

The company was very apologetic. Yes, it was 
obliged to admit the general had the appearance of 
being alive. His presence in the oflice was evidence 
in favor of such a supposition. But in a technical 
sense he was dead. From a life-insurance view-point 
he had passed over to the Beyond. There had been 
nothing to do, therefore, but to pay up the policy— 
though the company was sorry if the general had been 
inconvenienced in the matter. 

The general felt very greatly inconvenienced—in 
fact, he went away in a rage. ‘The money which the 
company declared to be due he refused to accept. 
He is still so angry about the matter that his friends 
do not dare to mention it to him even in joke. 

General Rucker was born in the little town of 
Belleville, New Jersey, in the year when our last war 


The Oldest Officer of the United States Army 


with Great Britain was declared. Eight years later 
he was taken by his parents to Grosse Isle, Michigan 
(near Detroit), where he went to school. He entered 
the Army, obtaining a commission as second lieutenant 
of dragoons, and saw a good deal of Indian fighting. 

While still a young man he fell in love with a 
beautiful girl who was a half-blood Cherokee Indian, 
her father being a wealthy ranch-owner. He married 
her and by her had four children—three sons and one 
daughter. The daughter still survives, unmarried; the 
sons all died young. 

But that was a very long time ago, as may be judged 
from the fact that, being left a widower, Captain 
Rucker, as he then was, took a second wife in 1850. 
Her name was Jane Curtis and she bore him a number 
of children, one of the daughters of this marriage 
making him the father-in-law of Gen. Philip Sheridan 
by espousing that famous military commander. She, 
by ‘the way, still survives and has a son, likewise 
named Philip, in the army. 

Captain Rucker was thirty-eight years old when 
he married his second wife and she lived long enough 
to celebrate her golden wedding with him, in 1900. 
This circumstance in itself gives a vivid notion of 
the great period of time covered by the life of the 
old general, who to-day, nine years later, is still so 
hale and hearty. 

When little Daniel was only five years of age he 
was taken by his father to New York City by stage. 
Naturally, his recollections of the town are not very 
distinct; but it is interesting to consider the fact 
that the metropolis, when he saw it, comprised only 
seventeen thousand dwellings and boasted a popula- 
tion of 100,000 souls. There were eight hotels, the 
most important of these being the City Hotel on 
Broadway, which is described by Blunt’s Stranger’s 
Guide to New York (published in that year) as “an 
immense building five stories in height and containing 
seventy-eight rooms.” , 

This compendium of information (1817) says: “ It 
is remarked on all hands that the streets of New York 
are the dirtiest in the United States. To us there 
appears one radical cause of this, and that is the 
number of swine which are allowed to go constantly 
at large. So long as 
immense numbers of 
swine are allowed to 


is to-day. The total area of the country was less than 
two-thirds of what it is now-—1,999,775 square miles, 
as compared with 3,026,787 square miles. Our people 
had less than $1,000,000 in savings-banks. We have 
now $3,500,000,000 in such banks, Our expendituré 
for war was then about $2,300,000 per annum. It is 
now $111,000,000 annually. Such figures as these give 
a rather striking idea of the growth of the Union 
during the lifetime of General Rucker. 

One day, about ten years ago, when the general was 
only eighty-seven years old, he went to call upon an 
old friend and fellow oflicer, General Graham. The 
latter, two years younger than Rucker, was feeling a 
trifle indisposed. Would Rucker come up-stairs to see 
him? Why, of course. Rucker trotted up-stairs and 
found Graham wrapped in a dressing-gown and re 
clining in an easy-chair. 

After reciting his symptoms at some length, General 
Graham said, “ Now, Rucker, suppose you tell me 
about your own ailments?” 

“T haven’t any,” replied Rucker. 

* No ailments! Why, you must have some!” 

* Not any that I know of,” said Rucker. “ I’m feel- 
ing as sound as a dollar.” 

* Well, all I’ve got to say is that it’s a d——d ab 
surdity,” exclaimed Graham. “ It isn’t proper that a 
man at your time of life shouldn’t have anything the 
matter with him.” 

Graham was quite indignant about it. But Rucker 
had stated merely what was the fact. He had always 
been in first-rate shape physically, and it had not oc 
curred to him that the time had arrived for breaking 
the habit. 

In the Mexican War Captain Rucker commanded a 
squadron at Buena Vista and was brevetted major 
February 23, 1847, for gallant and meritorious serv- 
ice. He was an aide-de-camp on the staff of Meclellan 
in 1861, but saw little fighting during the civil con 
flict, being attached to the Quartermaster’s Depart 
ment at Washington. In 1882 he was made brigadier 
general and quartermaster-general of the Army and 
ten days later was retired from active duty. 

Nearly all of the material things which are regarded 
as making up what we call modern civilization have 





traverse the streets, so 
long will the  inhabit- 
ants think themselves 
justified in throwing out 
their garbage to them 
for food.” 

The Guide states that 
the United States mail- 
stage for Washington 
leaves No, 1 Cortlandt 
Street every day at 12 
noon; fare, $24. The 
mail-stage to Boston is 
advertised as leaving the 
same point of departure 
daily at 8 A.M.; fare, 
$16. Among other in- 
teresting items is the 
statement that “in the 
course of the year there 
may be purchased in the 





markets of New York 
eight species of wild —___ 

















quadrupeds, five of am- 
phibious creatures, _fif- 
teen of shell-fish, and 
one hundred and fifty of 
birds all fit for food.” 

In that year, when little Daniel was “ going on six,” 
the United States as a whole presented an aspect very 
different from that of to-day. Florida was still the 
property of Spain. Maine was a part of Massachusetts. 
Wisconsin was a part of the Territory of Illinois. The 
so-called Territory of Missouri covered nearly one-half 
of the entire area west of the Mississippi River that is 
now comprised within the limits of the Union extend- 
ing northward to the line of the British possessions. 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, California, Utah, Nevada, 
Idaho, Oregon, and Washington—all the area now cov- 
ered by those States, that is to say—did not yet be- 
long to us. We had no Pacific coast. 

The population of the United States at that date 
(1817) was 7,400,000—about one-twelfth of what it 


The map of the United States at the time General Rucker was five years of age 


come into existence since General Rucker was grown 
to manhood. Railroads, steamboats, the electric tele- 
graph, and the sewing-machine were as yet undreamed 
of when he was a boy. The age of mechanical in 
vention, indeed, which has produced such countless 
marvels, had not yet begun when he was commissioned 
as an officer of the Army of the United States. 

But the lapse of time since his birth is most vividly 
realized when it is considered that General Rucker 
has lived in every Presidential administration since the 
government began, save only three—those of Wash- 
ington, Adams, and Jefferson. He was born only 
thirteen years after the death of the first President, 
and among his friends and acquaintances have been a 
good many people who knew George Washington. 





Four Billion 


Bushel 


By Carl Werner 


o Corn! 


(The corn crop in the United States for 1909 will approximate over 4,000,000,000 bushels.—Crop report) 


Four billion bushel o’ corn! 
Say, Hank, 


Ain’t you plum glad you was born 


A Yank? 


Hadn’t you ruther be jest a plain Reub 

Than the feller who built that ’ere East River tube, 
Or the Washin’ten Arch or the flyin’-machines, 

Or the automobiles or the submarines? 


Four billion bushel o’ corn! 


Four billion bushel o’ corn! 
Them chaps 

Up in the city, who scorn 
The yaps, 


They pull off some purty good dickers and deals 
In all kinds o’ railroads an’ coppers an’ steels, 

But if this ain’t as good as the rest, ’m mistook. 
Jest set down them figgers an’ see how they look— 


Four billion bushel o’ corn! 


Four billion bushel o’ corn, 


An’ more! 


At four; 


Had to git up in the morn 


Had to keep pushin’ the plough an’ the hoe. 
Turnin’ the furrow an’ hillin’ the row, 

Sweatin’ like bulls in the broilin’ sun; 

That’s how we done it and here’s what we done: 


Four billion bushel o’ corn! 


Four billion bushel o’ corn, 


Hey, Josh? 


Guess we can blow up our horn, 


B’gosh! 


An’ after the corn comes the barley an’ wheat, 

More than the hull gol darn Nation can eat. 

I’m proud of it, neighbors, now that’s what [ be! 
Jest say that again, Si; it sounds good to me: 


Four billion bushel o’ corn! 
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Ir one has suffered hunger and yet has 
succeeded in pushing it so far back into 
the past that it ceases to be an embarrass- 
ment, it then becomes most unmistakably 
an asset. The more one thinks of it, the 
more it grows into the biggest achieve- 
ment of one’s life, and the exact degree of 
leanness one sank to during the trying 
but virtuous period is balanced to a frac- 
tion by one’s replete, smug recollection of 
it in the present. t 
hunger, particularly if one contrived’ the 
pinnacle of paying the price of a meal for 
a book, a night at the play, or some other 
soul-recreating delight, gives one an upper 
hand with basely fed mortals that is 
simply astonishing. At the most unlikely 
moments the revelation comes of their 
having had access since the first moment 
of their carnal existence to from three to 
five meals a day, and with a bound your 
stature augments six inches and your soul 
swaggers. “What do they know,” you 
say, flicking the snuff of satisfaction from 
the ruffle of experience—‘ what do they 
know of life? Pah! human sympathy is 
to them a closed book. The deep depths 
of real reality—after all, only the chosen 
ones are permitted to sound them. It 
takes a great heart to have been hungry. 
Ah, yes, and a great mind.” At this 
reflection one is fairly beside oneself with 
windy vanity, and a maudlin eye rolls in 
Tartuffian sympathy for those who have 
been denied the fortunately distant boon. 
They are very nice people, of course; 
charming creatures, but limited, lament- 
ably crippled on the warmer side, unable 
to see all the facets of the human prob- 
lem, and not to be considered when vital 
matters are under consideration. 

After a little gentle rubbing in of the 
advantages of having known hunger, it 
has come to be a thing unutterably ,to be 
desired, and there has been a noticeable 
tendency, on the part of the unregenerate, 
to show that they are as good as any 
one and have no intention of being bull- 
dozed for what they were unable to help. 
They even, in their ardor, put in false 
claims, but these shallow pretensions are 
quickly shown up. Half a dozen ques- 
tions, and one knows the pretender at his 
real value. Was there ever a time when 
undisguised corned beef was your one 
conception of earthly bliss? Did your lips 
uncontrollably twitch at the thought, and 
were you obliged to turn away your head 
from the very suggestion of it, such were 
its filling qualities? All these are un- 
known experiences to you? Then there 
really seems no need for further discussion. 
But the poor clamoring outsiders will con- 
tinue. They tell harrowing tales of their 
train being snowed under, with nothing 
but a Pullman buffet to sustain them for 
twelve hours, and insist that they got a 
very clear idea from that of what real 
privation must be. Or else they say that 


Genuine, obligatory . 
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The Gentler View 
THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF HUNGER 


By Florida Pier 


in their young and theoretical days, be- 
cause of some mad belief in the virtue of 
abstinence, they went without sufficient 
food for days. But these count them not 
a jot, though Heaven knows why, as doing 
a thing because you think it right cer- 
tainly ought to be greater than doing 
it because you have to. For some rea- 


son this does not at all hold with 
hunger. To have deliberately gone in for 


hunger and expect praise is the last word 
in irritation to one of the chosen. He 
feels it to be damningly idiotic and in- 
humanly stoical. It is just this attitude 
that shows him the gulf between himself 
and the imitation. To have had food 
possible and preferred a theory and an 
empty stomach—there is something there 
that repels him. 

It is the having been in the place where 
you realized the glorious beauty of food, 
where the very idea of a thick soup niade 
you poetically delirious, on which he bases 
his claim to distinction. To take in first 
of all the complex charm of hunger, the 
gradual building-up of pangs, the mingling 
of the thirst and hunger themes, then the 
crashing climax of satisfied desires fol- 
lowed by the hallowed calm of realizing 
what his happened to you. With this 
great drama of life known to you in its 
most exquisite detail one’s foundation is 
built and the finer shades follow. One’s 
claim on recontemplating it was a great 
one. Hunger, hunger, there is nothing to 
be compared to it once it is well recovered 
from. Smacking one’s lips at the solidity 
of one’s moral position, it. is not to be 
expected that one should refrain from 
thanking Circumstance for having looked 
out so consummately for one’s interests. 


The radical changes that a purchase 
goes through between the moment when. 
by a terrifying literalness, on the part 
of a salesman, it is irretrievably made and 
the time when it is unwrapped and dis 
closed to your astonished eyes in your 
own home, are most difficult to account 
for. If by any chance the thing was 
bought months ago in a country meanly 
taking advantage of your new-fledged rhap- 
sodies, and has arrived, after a long period 
of forgetfulness on your part, during which 
time you have gone through the initiation 
of remorseful uprooting of what you used 
to think beautiful and a humble effort 
to learn a few of the more elementary 
indications of what you now perceive to 
be rightfully worshipped—if all this has 
happened between the time you gave di- 
rections for packing and the moment when 
you struggle on the floor with two chisels 
and a box that follows you around like 
a dog, then surprise great and unadulter- 
ated is in store for you. 

The conviction that the thing they have 
sent is not the thing you bought will be 
so strong and so settled that the argu- 
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ments to the contrary raised by tiresome 
friends can be blown aside by the lightest 
snort. Are you the sort of person to be 
taken by a trumpery piece of pottery 
burnt into colors which torture your 
tongue with a lemony feeling at this very 
moment, making you grimace with pain? 
Certainly not. This basin is neither like 
you nor the thing you bought. Your taste, 
you grant, is not infallible; still, ye gods! 
expressage is something! You hope no 
one thinks you paid and prepaid and did 
it all over again for a low, vulgar, market- 
woman of a basin like that. Certainly 
not. 

If your known taste and judgment fail 
to prove the basin in the wrong, this is 
not the first time that such a thing has 
happened to you. It is more or less a 
well-known trick of tradespeople. Only 
the other day a garment came home from 
a shop—in this case but three days had 
intervened, so you could hardly be accused 
of having forgotten—and when you pulled 
off the tissue wrapping you fairly closed 
your eyes in a charitable effort to avoid 
seeing the fearful mistake of the shop- 
man. 

Those buttons bought by you? Never 
until that moment had your eyes been 
insulted by those buttons. And that curi- 
ous ruffie bimbling down the side, there is 
nothing in your character to correspond 
with that ruffle. The entire garment is 
foreign to you. It has points in common 
with the one you chose, but not enough 
to upset your certainty that a second, and 
a brute of a second, has been substituted. 
Determined to get the elegant thing you 
originally took, strong in the sense of 
wrong done you, you returned to the 
shop, dragging the cloak with you. It 
might be that shopkeepers’ methods were 
at last to be uncovered, unsuspected se 
erets turning up to amaze people who 
failed to possess your accurate memory 
for detail. With the exaltation of a 
pioneer in a recently discovered dark 
continent you confronted the salesman, 
and just here an inexplicable thing oc- 
curred. He remained haughty under your 
accusations, neither flinching nor attempt- 
ing surreptitiously to change the buttons. 
And when at the end of your breath you 
demanded, an awful thought having oc 
curred to you, “On your word of honor. 
is this or is this not a different cloak 
from the one I purchased?” the earthling 
sneered and answered, “ Certainly not.” 





The Autumn Leaf 


A sab, sere leaf with plaintive sigh 
Across my path flew yesterday. 
Now here, now there, it fluttered by, 

To sportive breezes prey. 


I took it up. “ Poor little leaf, 
What seek you that you flutter so? 

Confide in me. What inward grief 
Hath covered you with woe?” 


““T seek the Southland,” he replied. 
“ The happy birds have thither fled. 
My playmates of the Summer-tide 
I seek, good sir,” he said. 


And that is why ’gainst Winter’s chill, 
Snug and secure within my den, 
I guard that little leaf until 
His playmates come again. 
JouNn KENDRICK BANGS. 





The Treasure in the Zuyder Zee 


One hundred and ten years ago, on Oc- 
tober 9, 1799. the British man-of-war 
Lutin foundered and went to the bottom 
of the Zuyder Zee. This vessel was carry- 
ing about thirty million dollars’ worth of 
gold and silver bars which the British 
Cabinet was sending to the city of Ham- 
burg to meet a financial crisis that 
threatened the Hanse towns. The precious 
cargo, which had been insured for twenty- 
five millions with the Lloyds, was a total 
loss, although an attempt was made by 
the Dutch government to raise the wreck. 
A violent storm had covered the hulk 
with so great a thickness of sand that it 
was impossible to reach her. Finally all 
rights to the sunken treasure were ceded 
to the company of Lloyd. In 1820 that 
firm was partly successful in another at- 
tempt to recover the bullion, one hundred 
and ninety-eight bars of silver and twelve 
hundred gold ingots, a total value of 
approximately two and a half millions of 
franes, being raised from its resting-place. 

Determined to make a more thorough 
search for the sunken gold and silver, the 
Lloyds recently entered into a contract 
with a salving company to undertake the 
work. A newly invented apparatus is to 
be used. This consists of a floating bridge, 
to the keel of which are fixed a number 
of vertical pipes that can pump up 40,000 
tons of sand per day. At the bottom of 
each tube is a compartment for a diver. 
These chambers rest on wheels with ser- 


2% 





rated rims, which are driven by a motor. 
By this means the divers can roll their 
compartments over the bottom of the sea 
to any particular spot they wish to 
dredge. 


THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMPITS. 25 cents a box. oe 
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Pears 


Soap, like books, 
should be 
with discretion. 
Both are capable of 
infinite harm. 


The 


Pears’ 








chosen 


selection of 
is a perfect 
choice and a safe- 
guard against soap 


evils. 


Matchless for the complexion, 





The 
La Reclama 
“PANOLA” 


is a new cigar but hun- 
dreds of our customers 
have already ordered 
and reordered. Itisa 
handmade cigar of the 
popular panatella shape, 
4% inches long. Its 
wrapper is of selected 
imported Sumatra cov- 
ering a clean, long 
filler body of rich, mel- 
low tasty Havana. 
It draws freely and 
burns evenly with 
a firm, steel-gray 
ash which denotes 
quality. 
Our44cpriceisthe 
logical result of our 
selling from factory 
to smoker direct. 
The 5c our cus- 
tomers saveisthe 
Jobbers, Drum- 
mersandRetail- 
ers profitsand 
expenses. We 
know the 
“Panola” 
will gain 
you asa 
perma- 
nent 
smo- 


want to 
7 send you a 
box of fifty 
(50) express- 
age prepaid on 
FREE TRIAL. 
Smoke five 
or six of them 
~—cut one open 
to prove its 
long filler Ha- 
vana and excel- 
lent workman- 
ship. If you like 
them, emda $2.25 
within ten days. 
Should they not prove sat- 
isfactory in every respect — 
= pm return the remaining cigars 
° to us expressage collect— 
there will be no charge for 
cigars used in testing. 


Write us the request for 


* 116 4. Lenox Ave. 
New York. 











Beware of Imitations 





of the fasteners men swear 
by, not at—look for name Washburne 
; i Pat. Imp. 
Fasteners 
tamped on 
the genuine 


The genuine Wash 
burne Fasteners are 
Little but never tet go 


Comfort ta me 

in their use 
Key Chains - 2fx 
Searf Holders 10« 
Cuff Holders 20 
Bachelor Buttons 10c 


Catalogue Free. Sold 
Everywhere. Sent Prepaid 


Look for the Name Washburne 
AMERICAN RING COMPANY, Dept, 98, Waterbury, Conn, 


a 


As your teeth are wanted 
to last—for time to come— 
begin at once their daily 
antiseptic cleansing with 


Calvert's 


Carbolic Tooth Powder. 


Price from 15cts. Sample and booklet from Park & 
Tilford, 927 Broadway, New York. 

Makers: F. C. Calvert & Co., Manchester, England. 
Canadian Depot : 349 Dorchester Street West, Montreal. 



































Vavin demonstrates to Dora (Miss Nowak) and 
Holcomb (Mr. Stokes) the effect of colored lights 





Judge Effiott (Mr. Saville, left), Vavin (centre), and Professor Fullerton (Mr. Wright) disagree as to 
the advisability of Dora’s becoming an actress and taking the leading part in her lover’s new play 
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Vavin is asked to give his advice as to Dora’s future. The characters, from left to right, are: Cornelia Fullerton (Miss 
Sayres), Judge Effiott (Mr. Saville), Monsieur Vavin (Mr. Nash), Dora (Miss Nowak), and Professor Fullerton (Mr. Wright) 


Dora responds to the influence of the harvest moon 


“THE HARVEST MOON,” AT THE 
GARRICK THEATRE 


AUGUSTUS THOMAS’S new play, “ The Har- 

vést Moon,” is a study in the power of mental 
suggestion to influence human character. Pro- 
fessor Fullerion, an austere and narrow-minded 
New-Englander, has divorced his artistically in- 
clined wife after the latter had left him to go to 
Paris for the sake of cultivating her voice. The 
wife has died abroad, leaving a daughter whom 
Fullerton and his pkarisaical sister suppose to 
be of illegitimate birth. They, however, adopt 
her, and bring her up. When the play opens, 
Dora, the daughter, is revealed as a girl of eight- 
cen, of artistic temperament, with leanings 
toward the stage as a profession. She has been 
brought up to suppose that Professor Fullerton is 
her father. Dora is regarded by the professor and 
his sister as flighty, erratic, wilful, unduly emo- 
tional, and as resembling in these traits her 
mother. A fate similar to her mother’s is pre- 
dicted. At this juncture there appears upon the 
scene one Monsieur Vavin, a distinguished French 
dramatist. He instils self-confidence in Dora, and 
helps her to repel the sinister suggestions of those 
about her. In the end he reveals himself as her 
father, proves that he had married her mother in 
France, and that Dora was born in lawful wedlock. 


Vavin finally reveals himself to Dora as her tather 


THE PLAY AND THE PLAYERS 


SCENES FROM AUGUSTUS THOMAS’S NEW PLAY, “THE HARVEST MOON,’ NOW BEING PERFORMED AT THE GARRICK THEATRE 


Photographs copyright, 1909, by Charles Frohman 
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Brig.-Gen. Daniel H. Rucker 





RIG..GEN. DANIEL H. RUCKER, 
retired, is not only the oldest officer 
of the United States Army now 
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RY Vays living, but also the oldest man that 


) has ever been in the military service 
my of this country. - 

He was two years old and able to 
toddle about when the White House 
was burned by British troops in the 
administration of President Madison. 

He was seven years of age when Florida was bought 
from Spain and added to the Union. He was eight 
years old when Maine (which up to that time had 
been part of Massachusetts, though not contiguous 
thereto) became a State. He was thirty-three years 
of age when Iowa and Florida were admitted to the 
Union as States. 

But anybody who saw the general to-day would 
never imagine that these things could be true. He is 
quite as spry and youthful in his ways as many a 
man of sixty-five. In Washington, where he lives, 
he walks down-town nearly every morning and is often 
seen on the street-cars. Only the other day he was 
noticed standing on the running-board of an open car, 
having got up and stepped out to allow some ladies 
to pass. 

General Rucker was ninety-seven years of age on 
the twenty-eighth day of last April. But it does not 
seem to him that this fact gave any excuse for the 
remarkable zealousness of a certain life-insurance com- 
pany, which, a few weeks ago, sent a man to his 
house on Jefferson Place to make a money settlement 
for his death. Greatly irritated by this summary 
notice of his own demise, he walked down-town the 
next morning and dropped in at the office of the com- 
pany. 

The company was very apologetic. Yes, it was 
obliged to admit the general had the appearance of 
being alive. His presence in the office was evidence 
in favor of such a supposition. But in a technical 
sense he was dead. From a life-insurance view-point 
he had passed over to the Beyond. There had been 
nothing to do, therefore, but to pay up the policy— 
though the company was sorry if the general had been 
inconvenienced in the matter. 

The general felt very greatly inconvenienced—in 
fact, he went away in-a rage. The money which the 
company declared to be due he refused to accept. 
He is still so angry about the matter that his friends 
do not dare to mention it to him even in joke. 

General Rucker was born in the little town of 
Belleville, New Jersey, in the year when our last war 


with Great Britain was declared ight years late 
he was taken by his parents to Grosse Isle, Michigan 

(near Detroit), where he went to school. He entered 
the Army, obtaining a commission as second lieutenant 
of dragoons, and saw a good deal of Indian fighting 

While still a young man he fell in love with a 
beautiful girl who was a hall-blood Cherokee Indian 
her father being a wealthy ranchowner. He married 
her and by her had four children——three sons and one 
daughter. The daughter still survives, unmarried; the 
sons all died young 

But that was a very long time ago, as may be judged 
from the fact that, being left a widower, Captain 
Rucker, as he then was, took a second wife in 1850 
Her name was Jane Curtis and she bore him a number 
of children, one of the daughters of this marriage 
making him the father-in-law of Gen. Philip Sheridan 
by espousing that famous military commander. She, 
by the way, still survives and has a son, likewise 
named Philip, in the army. 

‘Captain Rucker was thirty-eight years old when 
he married his second wife and she lived long enough 
to celebrate her golden wedding with him, in 1900. 
This circumstance in itself gives a vivid notion of 
the great period of time covered by the life of the 
old general, who to-day, nine yéars later, is still so 
hale and hearty. 

When little Daniel was only five years of age he 
was taken by his father to New York City by stage. 
Naturally, his recollections of the town are not very 
distinct; but it is interesting to consider the fact 
that the metropolis, when he saw it, comprised only 
seventeen thousand dwellings and boasted a_popula- 
tion of 100,000 souls. There were eight hotels, the 
most important of these being the City Hotel on 
Broadway, which is described by Blunt’s Stranger’s 
Guide to New York (published in that year) as “an 
immense building five stories in height and containing 
seventy-eight rooms.” 

This compendium of information (1817) says: “ It 
is remarked on all hands that the streets of New York 
are the dirtiest in the United States. To us there 
appears one radical cause of this, and that is the 
number of swine which are allowed to go constantly 
at large. So long as 
immense numbers of 
swine are allowed to 





Officer of the United States Army 


is to day rhe total area of the country was less than 
two-thirds of what it is now-——1,000,775 square miles 
as compared with 3,026,787 Our peopl 
had less than $1,000,000 in savings-banks. We have 
nov $3,500,000,000 in such banks. Our expenditur 
for war was then about 82,500,000 per annum It is 
now 8111.000.000 annually 


square miles 


Such figures as these giv 


a rather striking idea of the growth of the Union 
during the lifetime of General Rucker 

(ne dey, about ten years ago, when the general wa 
only eighty-seven years old, he went to call upon a 
old friend and fellow officer, General CGiraham Thee 
latter, two years younger than Kucker, was feelin ‘ 
trifle indisposed. Would Rucker come up stairs to 


him Why, of course 
found Graham wrapped in a dressing- gown and re 
clining in an easy-chair 

After reciting his symptoms at some length, General 
Graham said, “ Now, Rucker, suppose you tell me 
about your own ailments?” 

“1 haven't any,” replied Kucket 

“No ailments! Why, you must have some.’ 

* Not any that I know of,” said Rucker. “ I’m feel 
ing as sound as a dollar.” 

“Well, all I’ve got to say is that it’s a d——d ab 
surdity,” exclaimed Graham. “ It isn’t proper that a 
man at your time of life shouldn’t have anything the 
matter with him.” 

Graham was quite indignant about it. But Rucker 
had stated merely what was the fact. He had always 
been in first-rate shape physically, and it had not oce- 
curred to him that the time had arrived for breaking 
the habit. 

In the Mexican War Captain Rucker commanded a 
squadron at Buena Vista and was brevetted major 
February 23, 1847, for gallant and meritorious serv- 
ice. He was an aide-de-camp on the staff of MeClellan 
in 1861, but saw little fighting during the civil con- 
flict, being attached to the Quartermaster’s Depart 
ment at Washington. In 1882 he was made brigadier- 
general and quartermaster-general of the Army and 
ten days later was retired from active duty. 

Nearly all of the material things which are regarded 
as making up what we call modern civilization have 


Rucker trotted upstairs and 





traverse the streets, so 
long will the _ inhabit- 
ants think themselves 
justified in throwing out 
their garbage to them 
for food.” 

The Guide states that 
the United States mail- 
stage for Washington 
leaves No. 1 Cortlandt 
Street every day at 12 
noon; fare, $24. The 
mail-stage to Boston is 
advertised as leaving the 
same point of departure 
daily at 8 a.M.; fare, 
$16. Among other in- 
teresting items is the 
statement that “in the 
course of the year there 
may be purchased in the 
markets of New York 




















eight species of wild = — 


quadrupeds, five of am- 
phibious creatures, fif- 
teen of shell-fish, and 
one hundred and fifty of 
birds all fit for food.” 

In that year, when little Daniel was “ going on six,” 
the United States as a whole presented an aspect very 
different from that of to-day. Florida was still the 
property of Spain. Maine was a part of Massachusetts. 
Wisconsin was a part of the Territory of Illinois. The 
so-called Territory of Missouri covered nearly one-half 
of the entire area west of the Mississippi River that is 
now comprised within the limits of the Union extend- 
ing northward to the line of the British possessions. 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, California, Utah, Nevada, 
Idaho, Oregon, and Washington—all the area now cov- 
ered by those States, that is to say—did not yet be- 
long to us. We had no Pacific coast. 

The population of the United States at that date 
(1817) was 7,400,000—about one-twelfth of what it 


“ 








The map of the United States at the time General Rucker was five years of age 


come into existence since General Rucker was grown 
to manhood. Railroads, steamboats, the electric tele- 
graph, and the sewing-machine were as yet undreamed 
of when he was a boy. The age of mechanical in 
vention, indeed, which has produced such countless 
marvels, had not yet begun when he was commissioned 
as an officer of the Army of the United States. 

But the lapse of time since his birth is mest vividly 
realized when it is considered that General Rucker 
has lived in every Presidential administration since the 
government began, save only three—those of Wash 
ington, Adams, and Jefferson. He was born only 
thirteen years after the death of the first President, 
and among his friends and acquaintances have been a 
good many people who knew George Washington. 


Four Billion Bushel o’ Corn! 


By Carl Werner 


(The corn crop in the United States for 1909 will approximate over 4,000,000,000 bushels.—Crop report) 


Four billion bushel o’ corn! 
Say, Hank, 


Ain’t you plum glad you was born 


A Yank? 


Hadn’t you ruther be jest a plain Reub 

Than the feller who built that ’ere East River tube, 
Or the Washin’ton Arch or the flyin’-machines, 

Or the automobiles or the submarines? 


Four billion bushel o’ corn! 


Four billion bushel o’ corn! 
Them chaps 

Up in the city, who scorn 
The yaps, 


They pull off some purty good dickers and deals — 
In all kinds o’ railroads an’ coppers an’ steels, 
But if this ain’t as good as the rest, /’m mistook. 
Jest set down them figgers an’ see how they look— 


Four billion bushel o’ corn! 


Four billion bushel o’ corn, 


An’ more! 


At four; 


Had to git up in the morn 


Had to keep pushin’ the plough an’ the hoe, 
Turnin’ the furrow an’ hillin’ the row, 

Sweatin’ like bulls in the broilin’ sun; 

That’s how we done it and here’s what we done: 


Four billion bushel o’ corn! 


Four billion bushel o’ corn, 


Hey, Josh? 


Guess we can blow up our horn, 


B’gosh! 


An’ after‘the ‘corn comes the barley an’ wheat, 

More. than the hull gol darn Nation can eat. 

I’m proud of it, neighbors, now that’s what I be! 
Jest say that again, Si; it sounds good to me: 
Four billion bushel] o’ corn! 
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The Gentler 


View 


THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF HUNGER 


By Florida Pier 


Ir one has suffered hunger and yet has 
succeeded in pushing it so far back into 
the past that it ceases to be an embarrass- 
ment, it then becomes most unmistakably 
an asset. The more on? thinks of it, the 
more it grows into the biggest achieve- 
ment of one’s life, and the exact degree of 
leanness one sank to during the trying 
but virtuous period is balanced to a frac- 
tion by one’s replete, smug recollection of 
it in the present. Genuine, obligatory 
hunger, particularly if one contrived the 
pinnacle of paying the price of a meal for 
a book, a night at the play, or some other 
soul-recreating delight, gives one an upper 
hand with basely fed mortals that is 
simply astonishing. At the most unlikely 
moments the revelation comes of their 
having had access since the first moment 
of their carnal existence to from three to 
five meals a day, and with a botnd your 
stature augments six inches and your soul 
swaggers. “ What do they know,” you 
say, flicking the snuff of satisfaction from 
the ruffle of experience—‘ what do they 
know of life? Pah! human sympathy is 
to them a closed book. The deep depths 
of real reality—after all, only the chosen 
ones are permitted to sound them. It 
takes a great heart to have been hungry. 
Ah, yes, and a great mind.” At this 
reflection one is fairly beside oneself with 
windy vanity, and a maudlin eye rolls in 
Tartuffian sympathy for those who have 
been denied the fortunately distant boon. 
They are very nice people, of course; 
charming creatures, but limited, lament- 
ably crippled on the warmer side, unable 
to see all the facets of the human prob- 
lem, and not to be considered when vital 
matters are under consideration. 

After a little gentle rubbing in of the 
advantages of having known hunger, it 
has come to be a thing unutterably to be 
desired, and there has been a noticeable 
tendency, on the part of the unregenerate, 
to show that they are as good as any 
one and have no intention of being bull- 
dozed for what they were unable to help. 
They even, in their ardor, put in false 
claims, but these shallow pretensions are 
quickly shown up. Half a dozen ques- 
tions, and one knows the pretender at his 
real value. Was there ever a time when 
undisguised corned beef was your one 
conception of earthly bliss? Did your lips 
uncontrollably twitch at the thought, and 
were you obliged to turn away your head 
from the very suggestion of it, such were 
its filling qualities? All these are un- 
known experiences to you? Then there 
really seems no need for further discussion. 
But the poor clamoring outsiders will con- 
tinue. They tell harrowing tales of their 
train being snowed under, with nothing 
but a Pullman buffet to sustain them for 
twelve hours, and insist that they got a 
very clear idea from that of what real 
privation must be. Or else they say that 





in their young and theoretical days, be- 
cause of some mad belief in the virtue of 
abstinence, they went without suflicient 
food for days. But these count them not 
a jot, though Heaven knows why, as doing 
a thing because you think it right cer- 
tainly ought to be greater than doing 
it because you have to. For some rea- 
son this does not at all hold with 
hunger. To have deliberately gone in for 
hunger and expect praise is the last word 
in irritation to one of the chosen. He 
feels it to be damningly idiotic and in- 
humanly stoical. It is just this attitude 
that shows him the gulf between himself 
and the imitation. To have had food 
possible and preferred a theory and an 
empty stomach—there is something there 
that repels him. 

It is the having been in the place where 
you realized the glorious beauty of food, 
where the very idea of a thick soup made 
you poetically delirious, on which he bases 
his claim to distinction. To take in first 
of all the complex charm of hunger, the 
gradual building-up of pangs, the mingling 
of the thirst and hunger themes, then the 
crashing climax of satisfied desires fol- 
lowed by the hallowed calm of realizing 
what has happened to you. With this 
great drama of life known to you in its 
most exquisite detail one’s foundation is 
built and the finer shades follow. One’s 
claim on recontemplating it was a great 
one. Hunger, hunger, there is nothing to 
be compared to it once it is well recovered 
from. Smacking one’s lips at the solidity 
of one’s moral position, it is not to be 
expected that one should refrain from 
thanking Circumstance for having looked 
out so consummately for one’s interests. 


The radical changes that a purchase 
goes through between the moment when. 
by a terrifying literalness, on the part 
of a salesman, it is irretrievably made and 
the time when it is unwrapped and dis- 
closed to your astonished eyes in your 
own home, are most difficult to account 
for. If by any chance the thing was 
bought months ago in a country meanly 
taking advantage of your new-fledged rhap- 
sodies, and has arrived, after a long period 
of forgetfulness on your part, during which 
time you ‘have gone through the initiation 
of remorseful uprooting of what you used 
to think beautiful and a humble effort 
to learn a few of the more elementary 
indications of what you now perceive to 
be rightfully worshipped—if all this has 
happened between the time you gave di- 
rections for packing and the moment when 
you struggle on the floor with two chisels 
and a box that follows you around like 
a dog, then surprise great and unadulter- 
ated is in store for you. 

The conviction that the thing they have 
sent is not the thing you bought will be 
so strong and so settled that the argu- 
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ments to the contrary raised by tiresome 
friends can be blown aside by the lightest 
snort. Are you the sort of person to be 
taken by a trumpery piece of pottery 
burnt into colors which torture your 
tongue with a lemony feeling at this very 
moment, making you grimace with pain? 
Certainly not. This basin is neither like 
you nor the thing you bought. Your taste, 
you grant, is not infallible; still, ye gods! 
expressage is something! You hope no 
one thinks you paid and prepaid and did 
it all over again for a low, vulgar, market- 
woman of a basin like that. Certainly 
not. 

If your known taste and judgment fail 

to prove the basin in the wrong, this is 
not the first time that such a thing has 
happened to you. It is more or less a 
well-known trick of tradespeople. Only 
the other day a garment came home from 
a shop—in this case but three days had 
intervened, so you could hardly be accused 
of having forgotten—and when you pulled 
off the tissue wrapping you fairly closed 
your eyes in a charitable effort to avoil 
seeing the fearful mistake of the shop- 
man. 
«Those buttons bought by you? Never 
“nntil that moment had your eyes been 
insulted by those buttons. And that curi- 
ous ruffle bimbling down the side, there is 
nothing in your character to correspond 
with that ruffle. The entire garment is 
foreign to you. It has points in common 
with the one you chose, but not enough 
to upset your certainty that a second, anil 
a brute of a second, has been substituted. 
Determined to get the elegant thing you 
originally took, strong in the sense of 
wrong done you, you returned to the 
shop, dragging the cloak with you. It 
might be that shopkeepers’ methods were 
at last to be uncovered, unsuspected se- 
crets turning up to amaze people who 
failed to possess your accuraté memory 
for detail. With the exaltation of a 
pioneer in a recently discovered dark 
continent you confronted the salesman, 
and just here an inexplicable thing oc- 
curred. He remained haughty under your 
accusations, neither flinching nor attempt- 
ing surreptitiously to change the buttons. 
And when at the end of your breath you 
demanded, an awful thought having oc- 
curred to you, “On.your word of honor. 
his. this or is this not a different cloak 
from the one I purchased?” the earthling 
sneered and answered, “ Certainly not.” 





The Autumn Leaf 


A sapD, sere leaf with plaintive sigh 
Across my path flew yesterday. 
Now here, now there, it fluttered by, 

To sportive breezes prey. 


I took it up. “ Poor little leaf, 
What seek you that you flutter so? 

Confide in me. What inward grief 
Hath covered you with woe?” 


“T seek the Southland,” he replied. 
“ The happy birds have thither fled. 
My playmates of the Summer-tide 
I seek, good sir,” he said. 


And that is why ’gainst Winter’s chill, 
Snug and secure within my den, 
I guard that little leaf until 
His playmates come again. 
Joun KENDRICK BANGS. 





The Treasure in the Zuyder Zee 


One hundred and ten years ago, on Oc- 
tober 9, 1799, the British man-of-war 
Lutin foundered and went to the bottom 
of the Zuyder Zee. ‘This vessel was carry- 
ing about thirty million dollars’ worth of 
gold and silver bars which the British 
Cabinet was sending to the city of Ham- 
burg to meet a financial crisis that 
threatened the Hanse towns. The precious 
cargo, which had been insured for twenty- 
five millions with the Lloyds, was a total 
loss, although an attempt was made by 
the Dutch government to raise the wreck. 
A violent storm had covered the hulk 
with so great a thickness of sand that it 
was impossible to reach her. Finally all 
rights to the sunken treasure were ceded 
to the company of Lloyd. In 1820 that 
firm was partly successful in another at- 
tempt to recover the bullion, one hundred 
and ninety-eight bars of silver and twelve 
hundred gold ingots, a total value of 
approximately two and a half millions of 
francs, being raised from its resting-place. 

Determined to make a more thorough 
search for the sunken gold and silver, the 
Lloyds recently entered into a contract 
with a salving. company to undertake the 
work. A newly invented apparatus is to 
be used. This consists of a floating bridge, 
to the keel of which are fixed a number 
of vertical pipes that can pump up 40,000 
tons of sand per day. At the bottom of 
each tube is a compartment for a diver. 





These chambers rest on wheels with ser- 


































































rated rims, which are driven by a motor. 
By this means the divers can roll their 
compartments over the bottom of the sea 
to any particular spot they wish to 
dredge. 
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Pears 


Soap, like books, 
should be chosen 
with discretion. 
Both are capable of 
infinite harm. 

The selection of 
Pears’ is a perfect 
choice and a safe- 
guard against soap 
evils. 


Matchless for the complexion. 








is a new cigar but hun- 
dreds of our customers 
have already ordered 
and reordered. Itisa 
handmade cigar of the 
popular panatella shape, 
4% inches long. Its 
wrapper is of selected 
imported Sumatra cov- 
ering a clean, long 
fillerbody of rich, mel- 
low tasty Havana, 
It draws freely and 
burns evenly with 
a firm, steel-gray 
ash which denotes 
quality, 
Our44cpriceisthe 
logical result of our 
selling from factory 


this fact 
that we 
want to 
send you a 
box of fifty 
(50) express- 
age prepaid on 
FREE TRIAL. 
Smoke five 
or six of them 
~cut one open 
to prove its 
long filler Ha- 
vana and excel- 
lent workman- 
ship. If you like 
_ them, send us $2.25 
within ten days. 
Should they not prove sat- 
isfactory in every respect — 
return the remaining cigars 
to us expressage collect — 
there will be no charge for 
cigars used in testing. 
Write us the 


a on y 
letter-head. 
you prefer them 

mild, medium or 

strong. Est. 1875, 


to smoker direct. 


The 5c our cus- 
tomerssaveisthe 
Jobbers, Drum- 
mersand Retail- 
ers profitsan 














Beware of Imitations 
of the fasteners men swear Washburne 


bv, not nt—look for name 
i Pat. Imp. 


stamped on 

the genuine 
The genuine Wash 
burne Fasteners are 


h, Little but never ict go 


Comfort to men 

tn their use 
Key Chains - 25c 
Scarf Holders- 10c 
Cuff Holders - 20c 
Bacheior Buttons 10c 


Catalogue Free. Sold 
Everywhere. Sent Prepaid 


Look for the Name Washburne 
AMERICAN RING COMPANY, Dept. 932, Waterbury, Conn, 











PS: Wisdom. Dd 


As your teeth are wanted 
to last—for time to come— 
begin at once their daily 
autiseptic cleansing with 


Calvert's 


Carbolic Tooth Powder. 


Price from 1scts. Sample and booklet from Park & 

Tilford, 927 Broadway, New York. 
Makers: F.C. Calvert & Co., Manchester, England. 
Depot : 349 Dorchester Street West, Montreal. 














































INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 


HE good buying of the more promi- 
nent industrial stocks that has been 
in evidence ever since the big break 
** in the market in 1907, accompanied 
“> by a substantial advance in price and 
Ny new high records for many within 
the last few months, indicates that 
this class of securities is steadily 
““ gaining favor with the investing 

public. Now that the general market for all securities 
is high, as compared with panic prices, investors are 
more than ever attracted to the industrial stocks, their 
range of price being below that of the railroad issues. 

The preferred stocks of the industrials have been 
prominent in the general movement toward wider dis- 
tribution and higher prices. The best of these stocks 
are not vet considered in the same class with the rail- 
road preferred issues and probably will not be so con- 
sidered until after the industrial corporations have had 
au year or more of exceptionally prosperous business, 
but there is no question that the two classes of stock 
are gradually approaching the same investment level. 
The industrial corporations have not back of them 
records of years of service, earnings, and dividends. 
They are as infants when compared with many of the 
more prominent railroad corporations, as few can boast 
of more than a ten years’ existence. Yet notwith- 
standing their youth the large industrials, taken as a 
whole, have an enviable record. 

There were numerous industrials that did not pay 
the recular dividends on their common stocks during 
the recent panic, but of the more prominent corpora- 
tions of this class having outstanding both preferred 
and common stocks not one that had been paying its 
preferred dividends regularly for three years previously 
failed to continue such payments. The preferred divi- 
dends were not in every ease fully earned during the 
panie years. but accumulated surplus earnings from 
previous years permitted the full dividend disburse- 
ments without injury to the credit or working capital 
of the corporations. 

This matter of accumulated surplus earnings, to- 
gether with small bonded indebtedness and the policy 
followed in the past of diverting earnings to property 
account. is the particularly strong feature of those 
industrial corporations most favorably known to Wall 
Street. In rare instances dividends were paid on com- 
inon stecks in the earlier years of the corporations 
when such payments were not justified bv the condi- 
tion of working capital. The inadvisability of such 
action was seen, however, before much harm was done, 
and then was put in force that admirable policy of 
building up property and working capital out of earn- 
ings which has resulted in eliminating, or at least 
largely reducing, the “ water ” in the capitalization and 
in placing the preferred stocks on a sound investment 
basis. . 

In all this beneficial movement toward the increasing 
of plant value by use of surplus earnings the United 
States Steel Corporation naturally stands out most 
prominently, being the country’s premier industrial. 
Krom the time of its organization, in 1901, up to June 
30, 1909, the corporation’s net earnings, after deduct- 
ing operating costs, aggregated $981,930,107. Of this 
amount $170.829.683 was charged directly against net 
earnings for depreciation and replacement; a total of 
$138.793,234 was appropriated for the construction and 
acquisition of plants and properties, including the 
Gary plant; $231.585.467 was disbursed to preferred 
stockholders and $85,118.458 to common stockholders, 
and $213,267,129 went for interest and miscellaneous 
items, leaving a total surplus of $142,336,136 to be 
added to working capital. 

Thus out of total net earnings of $981,930,107, an 
aggregate of $451.959,053, equivalent to forty-six per 
cent. of the total, was turned back directly into old 
properties, expended for new plants and properties, or 
added to working capital. Less than twenty-four per 
cent. of the total net earnings was required to pay the 
preferred dividends. and less than thirty-three per cent. 
to pay both the preferred and common dividends. The 
total inerease of $451,959,053 in plant value and work- 
ing capital is $91,677.953 in excess of the $360.281,100 
total outstanding preferred stock. Surely there is 
small chance for talk of “ watered stock ” in the case 
of the United States Steel Corporation in the face of 
these figures. 

The steel ecornoration’s earnines for its preferred 
stock over the last five vears. which period covers both 
“prince” times and “ pauper” times. have averaged 
$69.847,299, equivalent to 19.38 per cent. The earnings 
for the vear 1908, one of the “ paurer ” vears, were 
$45.728.714, eanivalent to 1269 per cert. During the 
five years’ period alone a total of $190,679.453 was 
saved from ineome for profit and less surplus or 
directly reserved for betterments and additions, 

The records of other industrial corporations differ 
from that of the steel corporation only in the rela- 
tively smaller earnings from which to make deduc- 
tions. Taking as examrles ten of the leading indus- 
trials. represerting a wide varietv of business activity, 
namely, American Acricultural Chemical Company, 
Ameriean Car and Foundry Companv. American Cot- 
ton Oj] Comnany, Ameriean Loeomotive Company, 
American Smelting and Refning Company, Interna- 
tional Harvester Companv. National Bisenit Comnany, 
Railway Steel Spring Comnanv, Sloss-Sheffield Steel 
and Tron Comnanv. and Vireinia-Carolina Chemical 
Company. it is found that with an agerecate outstand- 
ine preferred stock of 2957.029.500 a total of $62,- 
838.265 was carried from income to profit and loss sur- 
plus or directly reserved for bhetterments. additions, 
ete.. in the last five vears alone. This mav he con- 
sidered a remarkable record. especially when it is 
realived that ‘the period includes one of the most severe 
years the industries of this country ever faced. 
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By Edward B. Lee 


This accomplishment would not have been possible 
had not earnings been so large and bonded indebted- 
ness so small as to give a wide margin over the pre- 
ferred dividends. The industrials, taken as a whole, 
have created very little bonded debt. They began 
business practically free from indebtedness and have 
financed costs of additions, betterments, and exten- 
sions largely out of earnings. This means much to the 
corporations in times of stress like those of the recent 
panic, making financial demands upon them small. 
The lack of heavy bonded indebtedness also means that 
the preferred stockholders have practically a first lien 
on the assets of the corporations, as they have in most 
instances preference over the common stockholders not 
only as to dividends, but as to assets in case of liqui- 
dation. The entire bonded indebtedness, including 
notes, of the ten corporations previously mentioned and 
their subsidiaries at the end of their last fiscal year 
amounted to only $40,000,000. against $257,000,000 
outstanding preferred stock. Including the United 
States Steel Corporation with the other companies the 
entire indebtedness aggregated $633,300,000, against 
$617,300,000 preferred stock. 

The American Car and Foundry Company and the 
International Harvester Company and their subsidi- 
aries are entirely free from bonded debt. The small 
bonded debt of the American Locomotive Company, 
American Smelting and Refining Company, National 
Biscuit Company. and Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron 
Company is merely assumed, having been created by 
subsidiaries or by companies absorbed. The American 
Locomotive Company and the International Harvester 
Company are prohibited, under the terms of their 
articles of incorporation, from mortgaging their prop- 
erty, except by purchase-money mortgage, without the 
assent of the holders of at least two-thirds of the pre- 
ferred stock, which feature further strengthens the 
position of the preferred stock. 

The individual records of the ten corporations al- 
ready mentioned are highly satisfactory from the 
standpoint of the preferred stockholder. The preferred 
stocks of the American Agricultural Chemical Company 
and the American Cotton Oil Company are both six per 
cent. The average earnings of the former company 
for its preferred stock for the last five years were 
equivalent to 10.74 per cent., while the earnings for the 
last fiseal year were equivalent to 12.71 per cent. This 
is one of the relatively few instances where the earn- 
ings for the last panic year were greater than the 
average for five years. The average earnings of the 
American Cotton Oil Company for its preferred stock 
for the Jast five years were equivalent to 13.48 per cent. 
and for the last fiscal year alone equivalent to 12.33 
per cent. In other words, both these corporations in 
the last five years earned their preferred dividends 
more than twice over. This is not true of the Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Company, whose business is similar 
in character to that of the other two companies. Its 
preferred stock carries eight per cent., and for the 
last five years the average earnings were equivalent 
to 15.12 per cent.—just a shade under the double 
amount of the dividend rate. For its last ‘fiseal year 
the earnings for the preferred stock were equivalent 
to 19.10 per cent., one of the best reports made by 
any industrial the last year. 

Of the railway equipment companies—all having 
seven-per-cent. preferred dividend stocks—the American 
Car and Foundry Company earned an average of 17.12 
per cent. in the last five vears for its preferred stock, 
and an amount equivalent to 9.65 per cent. its last 
fiseal year; the American Locomotive Company earned 
an average of 17.83 per cent. in the five years and 
3.95 per cent. its last fiscal year; the Railway Steel 
Spring Company earned an average of 11.90 per cent. 
in the five years and 5.67 ver cent. in its last fiscal 
year. The business of these corporations is more 
variable than that of most, and it is not surprising 
that two of them, while earning large amounts over a 
five-year period, did not earn their full preferred divi- 
dends in the year of depression. Of the eleven com- 
panies that we have named in this article the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Company and the Railway Steel Spring 
Company are the only two that failed to earn by a good 
margin their preferred dividends in their last fiscal 
year. In fact these were the only instances of the 
full preferred dividends not being earned by all the 
eleven companies in each of the last eight years. 

The American Smelting and Refining Company, among 
the miscellaneous corporations, averaged for its pre- 
ferred stock for the last five years an amount equiva- 
lent to 16.26 per cent., and for the last fiscal vear an 
amount eauivalent to 14.68 per cent. The Interna- 
tional Harvester Company’s five years’ average was 
equivalent to 13.45 per cent. and its last vear’s earn- 
ings equivalent to 14.81 per cent. It is but natural 
that this company should have had increased earnings 
even during the panic vear, as its business denends unon 
the agricultural interests, whose prosperitv is con- 
stantly growing, in good and bad times alike. The 
average five vears’ earnings of the National Riscnit 
Company for its preferred stock was practically the 
same as for its last fiscal vear, the eauivalent in the 
former case being 15.72 per cent., and in the letter 
case beine 15.71 per cent. The showing of the Slnas- 
Sheffield Steel and Tron Comnanv for its lest fiscal 
vear was better than could have been exnected from a 
comnany in its line of business. Tts fve vears’ average 
for its preferred stock was eanivelent to 15.97 per 
cent. and its last fiscal year’s earnings equivalent to 
14.38 per cent. 

From the above it will be seen that seven of the 
eleven corporations which we have mentioned earned 
more than double their preferred dividends in the last 
five vears. Also the earnines for the preferred stocks 
in the last fiscal vear for seven of the corporations were 
double the amount disbursed in dividends. The 
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smallest average earnings for the last five years for 
the preferred stocks were equivalent to 10.74 per cent. 
for the six-per-cent. stocks, to 11.90 per cent. for the 
seven-per-cent. stocks, and to 15.12 per cent. for the 
cight-per-cent. stock. 

The corporations whose good features we have 
pointed out do not by any means exhaust the list of 
high-class industrials. There are comparatively few 
that can make so good a showing, but there are 
several that have earned and paid dividends on their 
preferred stocks for years and accumulated substantial 
surplus in addition. Among other corporations that 
have earned in each of the last five years an excess 
over preferred dividends and have regularly paid their 
dividends during that period are the American Beet 
Sugar Company, American Tobacco Company, Central 
Leather Company, Federal Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany, General Chemical Company, International 
Steam Pump Company, National Carbon Company, 
National T.ead Company, Pennsylvania Steel Company, 
and United States Rubber Company. In fact, with the 
exception of the United States Rubber Company, each 
of these corporations has paid its preferred dividend 
regularly each year since the first year of its organiza- 
tion. The United States Rubber Company, after hav- 
ing paid eight per cent. on its first preferred stock for 
three years, paid only one per cent. in 1901, and in 
1902 and 1903 paid nothing. As its preferred stock is 
not cumulative the holders of the stock had no claim 
against the company for the defaulted dividends. 

It should be stated that the United States Rubber 
Company’s preferred stock is among the minority in 
respect to this question of non-cumulative dividends. 
Of the twenty-one preferred stocks we have mentioned 
specifically only seven are non-cumulative as to divi- 
dends. The seven stocks are those of the American 
Car and Foundry Company, American Beet Sugar Com- 
pany. American Cotton Oil Company, National Carbon 
Company, Pennsylvania Steel Company, Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel and Iron Company. and United States Rubber 
Company. The names of three of the strongest indus- 
trials in point of earnings and plant value will be recog- 
nized among the list. There is no question that a 
cumulative dividend feature adds strength to a stock, 
as it carries with it the assurance that the full rate of 
dividend for each year will be paid before any dis- 
bursement in dividends is made to holders of common 
stock. This means not only that the preferred stock- 
holder continues to have a claim against his company 
until all dividends are paid, but also that the company 
will do its utmost to meet the full dividend rate each 
vear, knowing that the disbursement must be made at 
some time and realizing that any corporation’s credit is 
not of the highest when there are any outstanding 
claims. 

Three of the best known industrial corporations 
have not been cited in this article, namely, the Amer- 
ican Sugar Retining Company, American Woolen Com- 
pany, and Republic Iron and Steel Company. The 
first-mentioned corporation is among the oldest of the 
industrials. It has paid seven-per-cent. dividends on 
its preferred stock regularly for nineteen years, and 
also substantial dividends on its common stock. Ac- 
cordingly its preferred stock may be considered among 
those of the first class, but it is not possible to place 
it exactly, owing to the fact that the earnings and 
financial standing of the corporation have never been 
made public in detail. The American Woolen Company 
has paid its seven-per-cent. cumulative preferred divi- 
dends regularly and has more than earned them each 
vear with the exception of the year 1908. The Repub- 
lic Iron and Steel Company stands in a class apart 
from all the other corporations we have named in that 
during its fiscal year 198 and 1909 it failed to meet 
its seven-per-cent. cumulative preferred dividends. It 
earned the full amount of dividend each year, but 
owing to a stipulation in the mortgage under its issue 
of bonds requiring the maintaining of a certain surplus 
against the bonds it was not possible to pay the divi- 
dends, as this would have impaired the amount of the 
required surplus. The company has since satisfied the 
claims of the preferred stockholders by issuing war- 
rants, payable serially from 1999 to 1915. 

In any discussion of industrial corporations more 
than passing notice should be given to the American 
Tobacco Companv. whose short career of five years has 
been as marvellous as any ever witnessed by Wall 
Street. In respect to financial importance and divi- 
dend disbursements it is to-day exceeded only by the 
United States Steel Corporation and the Standard Oil 
Company. In the amount of earnings back of its pre- 
ferred stock American Tobacco holds first place, the 
average amount earned for its preferred stock in the 
years 1905, 1906, 1907, and 1908 being equivalent to 
more than twenty-six per cent. During these four 
years the comnanv naid out $18.885.384 in preferred 
dividends. $40.242.400 in common dividends—eauivalent 
to one hundred per cent. on the stock—and $16,909,- 
531 in the purchase of bonds of its own issue and of 
constituent companies, and added $12,340.301 to its 
profit and loss surplus. This is the greatest record 
ever made by any corporation of prominence in this 
country. 

Over the preferred stock of the American Tobacco 
Comranv there hangs. however, the shadow of the suit 
for dissolution broneht by the United States govern- 
ment. The government won its cause in the lower 
court and is proceeding with all effort and diligence in 
prenaring its case for the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The aroument in the case before this court is 
set down for hearing the latter part of this year. 
Whatever the final decision may be, however, there is 
nothine to be feared by the holder of the company’s 
preferred stock, as this stock has preference as to 
assets, which are of great value, both intrinsically 
and from the standpoint of earnings. 
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ing a great many thousands of American 
magazine readers something of what 1 
know of the Romance of Cobalt Millions. 
My statement, made in October, was care- 
fully prepared, and in reading it over at 


| RECENTLY had the privilege of tell- 

















Bannell Sawyer, President of the Cleopatra 
Mining Company, Limited 


this date (November 1) I see no errors 
of fact and no overstatement of truth. 
Nor has there appeared in any part of 
Canada or the United States any chal- 
lenge of the accuracy of my statements. 
In the present brief article I propose to 
deal with a few facts showing the reali y 
of that Romance which I trust you may, 
later on, find to be written with the pre- 
cision of a mathema- 
tician. 

It is a fact that my 


around $9 a share now and is paying 
30% on par. 

The next fact which goes to make up 
the Reality of Cobalt is that a number of 
the mines are so well established, have 
such well-proven ore reserves, and are so 
ably administered that their shares may 
be placed on a par with a Municipal Bond 
or Debenture. I am aware of the tremen- 
dous import of this statement. Here is 
the list—I was going to say Municipal 
List—of Cobalt Mining shares: 


BNI DINSENPAENG 00.6) cia ie5 axe 05s, 6.2-0-0.00,0°50 $11.75 
RNR ON 65 56.0 sisi axs ora dns Giese <i 7.00 
TOWN RESETVE AE: oo. 6 osc kcccee cc 5.00 
Kerr Lake Jacobs at ........0.0.00. 8.50 


The Cobalt Hydraulic Compressed Air 


Company represents an investment of 
$2,000.000. This work is fast nearing 
completion, when it will supply the 


mines with power at one-half the pres- 
ent cost. Such a company could not 
have been financed if the Cobalt ore 
reserves had not been so extensive, per- 
manent, and valuable in character as to 
be simply irresistible in its appeal to 
capital. 

Since the article referred to appeared, 
many new names have been added to the 
already long list of fortunate investors 
in Cobalt who have made large profits. 
For instance, the rich Waldman vein has 
since been proved by sinking a shaft to 
the depth of 85 feet and there finding 
10,000-ounce ore. So wonderful has been 
the proving of this vein that Mr. Wald- 
man told the writer a few days ago he 
thought he could find silver in any part of 
this Central District by sinking a shaft 
100 feet and drifting 100 feet at that 
depth—-and that whether he started in a 
vein or crack or even without it. This 
statement can, of course, not be taken 
literally, but Mr. Waldman’s success in 
finding ore has been so wonderful that 
we can forgive him any little extravagance 
in language he may be guilty of in a 
heated conversation. 

The property lying between the Wald- 
man and the Cleopatra (of which latter 
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INDUSTRIALS 
Cobalt the Centre of Attraction 


BY BANNELL SAWYER 


toward the Cleopatra. On the Cleopatra 
what is believed to be the same Waldman- 
Young-O’Brien vein has been uncovered 
and native silver found in place in the 
vein which assayed up into thousands of 
ounces. No body of ore is yet uncovered, 
as the property at the point where the 
vein was opened is much higher than the 
points where opened on the Waldman and 
Wyandoh, but no person conversant with 
the Cobalt camp doubts for a moment but 
that both quantity and quality will come 
with a little depth obtained by sinking 
in the fracture. 

On the east end of the Cleopatra prop- 
erty a strong fracture has been uncov- 
ered for a considerable distance, which 
is believed by engineers to be the La 
Rose - University vein, which is opened 
by shaft within 300 feet of the Cleo- 
patra side-line and from which 3,000- 
ounce ore is being extracted. 

It will thus be 
seen that Cleopatra, 
while lying within 














the charmed circle ry Youn ln 
that surrounds the ye w a 
famous three miles 
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square of the Heart 
of Cobalt’s treas- 
ures, has on each 
side of it proper- 
ties that could not 
be bought, wholesale, at $1,000,000 each. 
And as the trend of these veins is east 
and west from each of these properties, 
it is beyond belief that the Cleopatra 
should not make good. 

No property can rightly be called a 
mine until it is regularly shipping, and 
in this sense Cleopatra is not a mine, but 
the chances are ten to one in its favor to 
make good. In addition to this it should 
not be forgotten that Cleopatra owns, in 
all, 1,010 acres of proven territory carry- 
ing valuable mineral in place, and when 
sufficient money is in the treasury the 
company could be placed among the pro- 
ducing mines within three months there- 
after. 

On one of the Cleopatra properties half 
a million is in sight; on another there is 
enough ore in sight to keep a large plant 
running for years. And this is in addi- 





the price is low. As the time, as well as 
the number of shares, will be limited, an 
early request for particulars would be ad 
visable. 

Cobalt is unique. It has upset the the- 
ories of all engineers. Instead of one 
vein in a property, there are usually ten 
or twenty. Many veins do not come to 
the surface and can only be found by sink- 
ing. There are practically no wide veins. 
A vein of silver, one inch wide, 100 feet 
long, and 100 feet deep, is capable of pro 
ducing a million dollars. A six-inch vein, 
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carrying 3,000-ounce ore, 100 feet long 


and 100 feet deep, would produce $1,500,- 
000. One property in Cobalt has uncov- 
ered over 100 veins carrying native silver. 

There are in Cobalt to-day: 

Forty steam plants, 

Twenty-two compressor plants, 

Kight concentrating plants, and others 
being constructed. 

Cobalt has in five years produced 30,- 
000,000 ounces of silver, and paid $15,- 
000,000 in dividends. It is now producing 
at the rate of 30,000,000 ounces in 1909 
alone. Cobalt is a progressive town and 
district. The facts of to-day will be old 
in thirty or sixty days. Cobalt has sur- 
passed the big silver states of America; 
it has left Mexico in the valley of de- 
spond, and it is producing now more 
than one-seventh of the total silver 
production of the entire world, at an 

average cost of less 
than fifteen cents an 
ounce. 





rehearsal of Cobalt’s 
story has stirred up 
an active interest in 
every section of this 
Continent, so much so 
that even the hotel 
registers in Cobalt at- 
test this new or re- 
newed interest. There 
have been very many 
more American citi- 
zens registered at the 
Cobalt hotels since 
that article appeared 
than at any previous 
time, unless possibly 
in boom days. But 
boom days are over 
and a solid period of 


Diagram Showing When, and When Not, to Buy Mining Stock 


Between Points “A” and “B’’ is the Best Time to Buy. 
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Ore 1s nearly ready for<ship- 
ment. Last stage at which to 
invest if you are looking for 
large returns. 
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I believe will last for 
many years to come. 
In October I said 


too uncertain to 
that Crown Reserve speculation. 


is a prospect, per- tion. 
haps good, perhaps bad. It’s 


be even a 


FIFTH STAGE 
Shipping begins. From here 
on price of stock is ordinarily 

too high to be attractive. 


It is not yet too 
late to make a for- 
tunate investment. 
There are meritorious 
properties that need 
money for develop- 
ment, and foremost 
among these is the 
Cleopatra. An invest- 
ment of $100 in the 
shares of this com- 
pany now will go far- 
ther than $1,000 in 
the same company a 
little later, when the 
mine becomes a steady 
producer—and I may 
add, without _ hesi- 
tancy, Cleopatra will 
be a regular producer 
within three months 
from the receipt of 
suflicient funds for de- 
velopment, machinery, 
and equipment. We 
would go on much 
faster if we had a 
large cash reserve now 
on hand, but it is 
coming steadily every 
day, and before long 
I hope to have the 
satisfaction of signing 
the first dividend 
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was selling at $7, but in Cobalt. It will be 
has since sold over $8, and is now about mine I am President) has recently been tion to the fifty-two acres lying between sent post free, and without obligation 
$6.50, but will sell higher as its true value capitalized at $3,000,000, and $1,000,000 of the La Rose-University and the Waldman- on your part to invest a dollar until 
becomes more widely known. It pays 16% the stock sold in one week. This property Wyandoh Mines. The chief owners are you have thoroughly investigated the 
on par. Nipissing I said was selling at was known as the Young-O’Brien and is now contemplating withdrawing the sale whole matter. Address Bannell Sawyer, 
$10.50 per share; it has since sold up to now the Wyandoh. The showing is as of shares from the market, but before President Cleopatra Mining Company, 
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rating, 
bought for $4,200 two years ago. 
years of experience in building the highest grade cars. 
repeated race records of better than a mile a minute to its credit. 

It has double ignition with imported Bosch magneto and 
storage battery (not dry cells); it has four cylinders, 5x544, and 
it is built of the finest materials with all the care and nicety of 
workmanship that characterizes the National product. 

It is a big, powerful, luxurious car, and at $2,500 it is 











OT a little car with a big rating, but a big car with a low 
It’s a better car for $2,500 than you could have 
It has behind it ten 


decidedly the great bargain of the year. 


“Fifty”—Six Cylinders, 444x434—$4,200. 
l'ype of Body—Touring, Baby Tonneau, or Roadster—optional on all National cars 


NATIONAL MOTOR VEHICLE CO., 1020 E. 22nd Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 





National Sixes: 


Standard Manufacturers A.M.C.M.A. 


“Sixty”—Six Cylinders, 5x5—$5,000 
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The Hudson-Fulton Naval 
Salutes 


Durine the Hudson-Fulton celebration 
New York smelled powder enough to have 
supplied a respectably sized battle in the 
Revolutionary War. The presence of 
seventeen foreign and a fleet of twenty- 
three home war-craft, with their attendant 
salutes, nearly caused the residents along 
both sides of the Hudson River to appre- 
hend that some manner of hostilities had 
actually broken out. For hours at a time 
this saluting kept up with the naval ves- 
sels burning government powder at a rate 
to cause Victor Hugo to turn in his grave, 
for the famous French author it was who 
estimated in Les Miserables that the 
waste through saluting was almost enough 
in a year to provide a ship of the line or 
something else equally necessary to a 
nation. 

The salutes consumed about 3,500 
rounds, entailing, on the American basis 
of sixty-six cents a round for one-pounder 
guns, a cost of $2,300. Although the ves- 
sels came here for the Hudson-Fulton 
féte, only two salutes were actually fired 
for that event, the remainder of the rounds 
being almost exclusively discharged in an 
exchange of courtesy between the different 
naval officers and for other visitors to the 
fleets entitled to receive a parting salute 
on leaving a vessel. But these two féte 
salutes proved the mightiest of the cele- 
bration, for every vessel equipped with a 
saluting gun bellowed all along the line 
from Seventy-second Street to Spuyten 
Duyvil into the full chorus of a national 
salute of twenty-one guns in honor of the 
great navigator when the Half Moon crept 
up the Hudson, and immediately followed 
with a similar salute for the memory of 
Fulton as the little paddle-wheel craft 
went to her mooring at the reviewing 
stand. Over 1,700 rounds were fired in 
these salutes. Every visiting fleet or single 
craft also fired a national salute, either 
on arriving at or leaving New York, to 
which reply was given by the guns ashore. 

When the American fleet in two di- 
visions passed to its anchorage the foreign 
naval representatives already off Riverside 
Drive’ barked into a double salute—thir- 
teen for Rear-Admiral Wainwright and 
thirteen more for’ Rear-Admiral Shroeder, 
and reply came at once from the battle- 
ships Georgia and Connecticut, the Amer- 
ican flag-ships. The moment Admiral 
Seymour broke his flag on the Inflexible 
as admiral of the fleet the senior ships 
of the other fleets and the individual ves- 
sels of Mexico and Argentina saluted with 
nineteen guns each, to which the British 
flag-ship replied gun for gun. And this 
ceremony of smoke and flame and_ noise 
was duplicated upon Admiral von Koester 
breaking his flag from the German flag- 
ship. With the Secretary of the Navy 
raising his flag on the Mayflower more 
saluting—seventeen guns from each senior 
ship—began, to which the Mayflower re- 
plied gun for gun. Then the visits among 
the officers ensued. With eight admirals 
and three ranking foreign captains, who 
had to eall on the vessels of seven different 
nations, entailing salutes of from eleven 
to nineteen guns every time a caller left 
the senior ship, the bombardment of the 
visitors proved all but ear - splitting. 
Major-General Leonard Wood, U.S.A., as 
Commander of the Department of the 
Hast, got his thirteen guns when he paid 
his official calls, while the consular repre- 
sentatives with their nine guns helped to 
prolong the saluting. 

An especially gracious act attended 
these exchanges of naval courtesy. Al- 
though the French and Italian admirals 
outranked Rear-Admiral Shroeder, the 
tommander of the American fleet, and 
were entitled to receive the first call, both 
waived this privilege and were alongside 
the Connecticut before they would hear of 
his boarding his launch to visit them. 
While their higher rank took precedence, 
evidently they maintained that his com- 
mand of one of the mightiest fleets ever 
assembled entailed a dignity to which 
they would show fitting respect. 





The Origin of Spectacles 


Aw eminent authority has recently con- 
tradicted some widely accepted opinions 
on the subject of spectacles. For instance, 
he found, as the result of an examination 
of historical data, that to the Egyptians, 
the Greeks, and the Romans glasses were 
unknown. This is in contravention of the 
common statement that Nero used glasses 
to correct his near-sightedness. Spec- 
tacles, we are now told, were invented by 
two Italians, Armati and Spina, at the 
end of the thirteenth century. At first 
only convex lenses were used, but after 
about two centuries concave ones were 
employed. Thomas Young discovered the 
use of cylindrical lenses in 1801, and the 
astronomer Airy applied them for the 
correction of astigmatism in 1827. Bi- 
focal spectacles were invented and first 
used by Benjamin Franklin in 1785, 





COBALT’S NEW SILVER 
FIELDS 


By Wittiam D. Morrison 


Tue erstwhile silver rush in Nevada has 
been duplicated to-day at Cobalt, Ontario, 
along the line of the new railroad to Hud- 
son Bay, in the Nipissing district. With 
Cobalt shipping at the rate of 30,000,000 
ounces of silver a year, comparisons with 
the official figure for .the United States 
during 1908 are of interest as showing the 
steadily increasing importance of the Co- 
balt camp. When it is emphasized that 
the proven mineral area of Cobalt is only 
ten square miles, and that all of its ship- 
ping properties are included in this area, 
the comparison becomes all the more re- 
markable. 

In 1908 the United States, including 
Alaska, produced 51,789,053 ounces of sil- 
ver valued at $27,382,640. Of this Mon- 
tana, which is the banner silver-producing 
State, yielded 11,518,913 ounces, a little 
more than a third of the Cobalt out- 
put. Colorado came next with 10,161,180 
ounces, and- Nevada followed with 9,322,- 
828 ounces. 

Cobalt is now producing approximately 
as much silver as the three leading silver- 
producing States of the United States. If 
any one doubts these figures or questions 
the ore-yielding ability of this modern Gol- 
conda, he has only to look around the Co- 
balt district and see for himself. In To- 
ronto are scores of men whom Cobalt has 
made rich. In and about Cobalt itself 
there are as many millionaires, perhaps, 
as there are shipping mines. In Ottawa 
and Montreal the fortunate ones are in 
nearly every street. It is conservatively 
estimated that more than forty men have 
become millionaires, upward of two hun- 
dred have made more than $200,000, and 
one thousand have made more than $10,000 
each as a direct result of investing a 
little money in Cobalts at the right time. 
And Cobalt has only begun to be devel- 
oped. 

To-day $200 invested in the T. H. & B. 
Mine is yielding an income of $8,000 yearly 
and is worth $50,000. La Rose Consoli- 
dated, immediately adjoining the Cleopatra 
Mine and in the same row with the Kerr 
Lake Jacobs, Crown Reserve, Waldman, 
and Young-O’Brien Mines, is paying 
twenty-per-cent. dividends on $7,500,000; 
$200 in Kerr Lake Jacobs brings $1,000 
yearly and is worth $5,000; $200 in the 
Nipissing Mine, in the neighborhood, 
brings $2,000 yearly and is worth $20,000. 

However, the story of Cobalt can never 
be told as forcibly in words as in figures— 
and here is the remarkable record in actual 
tons and dollars. 


COBALT ORE SHIPMENTS 





1904—158 tons valued at..... $130,217 
1905—2,144 tons valued at.... 1,473,196 
1906—5,.129 tons valued at.... 3,900,000 
1907—14,000 tons valued at... 6,000,000 
1908—25.463 tons valued at... 10,000,000 
1909—Estimated 48,000 tons 

Waited “Ati... 26.5% 18,700,000 


The official figures of ore shipments from 
the producing mines of Cobalt from Janu- 
ary Ist to May 3lst show a 68-per-cent. 
increase over the production for the first 
six months of 1908. The Ontario De- 
partment of Mines reports for 1908 a 
total shipment from the Cobalt Mines for 
that year of 19,424,781 ounces. The aver- 
age value of the ore shipped from Cobalt 
since the first car-load left the camps in 
1904 is $440 per ton. The dividends of 
the camp have totalled $247 per ton of ore 
shipped, a record which has never been 
equalled by any camp in all mining his- 
tory. 

The chances of large profits at present 
are limited to the expected rise in value 
of Nipissing shares at $10, La Rose Uni- 
versity and Lawson at $8, Kerr Lake 
sacobs at $9. and Crown Reserve at $5. 
But the Cobalt region is comparatively 
undeveloped, and there are excellent oppor- 
tunities for even small investors to make 
very profitable investments. A few months 
ago, for instance, the Gillies Limits area, 
purchased and now being developed as the 
Waldman, Young-O’Brien, and Cleopatra 
Mines, was of unknown richness, yet the 
Young-O’Brien Mine adjoining Cleopatra, 


which is just as rich, apparently, after a 


few weeks of trenching, was recently sold 
for $400,000 cash, and this would only buy 
a fractional interest in the Waldman 
Mine. 

Cobalt differs from other silver camps in 
its remarkable consistency. A mine hedged 
in by rich shipping mines proves almost 
invariably to be a rich shipping property 
itself. ; 
Since the early days of Goldfield and 
of California bonanzas, in fact, nothing 
has equalled the sudden richness of this 
Cobalt camp. Only five years old, and 
with sixty mines in a square only two 
and one-half by three miles in area, of 
which forty mines are shipping and twenty 
are paying dividends, this camp has al- 
ready paid over $14,000,000 in dividends, 
and will probably pay as much more with- 
in the next two years or less. 
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Not only can 

you cook anything on 

the Manning-Bowman 

Alcohol Gas Stove, but you 

can cook anywhere with it— 

in the kitchen, dining-room, sick- 
room, orat the camp or picnic. The 


anning- 
owman 


(Denatured) 
Alcohol Gas Stove 


is quick as a gas range—and cleaner. 
Burns the new fuel—denatured alco- 
hol—which it first transforms into 
gas. No wicks, no delay, no odor. 
Single and double burners. Beauti- 
fully nickeled. Manning-Bowman 


Manning-Bowman Chafing 
Dishes for use on the stove 
have the “Ivory” Enameled 
Food Pan. Unusually clean 

and durable. 


“At leading 
dealers. Write 


Meriden, Conn. 


Makers of 
} “Eclipse”? Bread 
Mixers and “Meteor” 
Coffee Percolators 








Candies 


The acknowledged Standard 
of the World. 





The Masterpiece of the 
Confectioner’s Art. 


The Standard by which all 
others are judged. 


Sold by authorized Sales Agents 
everywhere. 


Quality higher than Price. 
Price within the reach of all. 


A\\ 


ESIDES its healthfulness there’s 
B always the pleasure of drinking 
it—a delightfully gratifying and 
appetizing beverage that adds a zest 
peculiarly its own. 
In “Splits” as well as regular size. 


Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, Saloons, and_ Dealers. 
C. H. EVANS & SONS, Hudson, N. Y. 


Financial 

















Bills of exchange bought 

Lette rs and sold. Cable ‘Transfers 
to Europe and South Af- 

f rica,Commercial and ‘Trav- 

oO ellers’ Letters of Credit. 


Collections made. _ Inter- 
national Cheques. Certifi- 


Cc red it. cates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKEks, No. 59 WALL STREET 








PETRY & COMPANY 
BANKERS 
HIGH GRADE BONDS 


Yielding 3%% to 5%% 
Issued by Municipalities, Counties, 
——— and poe gg 
0 
The —- lars upon applica ae Bids. 
DETROIT 


{CHICAGO 











Mechanical Criticism 


Ler the dramatic critic take heed lest 
he lose his job. There is ample justifi- 
cation for such a warning, since the news 
of the invention of the psephograph has 
spread abroad. This may be a trifle vague 
because the word “ psephograph” has 
been newly coined, but it is certain to 
become widely known before many months. 

The psephograph has the appearance of 
a penny-in-the-slot machine with four 
dials designated by labels entitled “ good,” 
“bad,” “indifferent,” and “total.” By 
the simple process of dropping a metal 
disk into one of the first three slots each 
person in the audience may automatically 
register his or her opinion of the play 
just witnessed. The disks are distributed 
among the audience as they enter the play- 
house, so that each person may have a 
single vote. 

This unique machine is the invention of 
an Italian, Eugenio Boggiano, and had 
its first trial in a theatre at Rome, where 
it was a complete success. The inventor 
believes that only by using the psepho- 
graph is it possible to obtain the true 
opinion of the “ first-night ” audience, be- 
cause the one-man criticism does not al- 
ways accord with the popular one. Of 
course, were the theatrical manager prac- 
tically certain of a favorable account by 
the newspaper critic, this machine would 
be useless, but that is seldom the case 
and the audience as a whole are apt to be 
more lenient in their decision and hesitate 
before selecting the slot marked “ bad.” 





Fads of the Parisian Milliner 

















This hat is trimmed with a bird’s nest 
of bamboo, containing four eggs 

















The chanticleer hat, named after Ros- 
tand’s play, carries an entire rooster 





Silk from Cellulose 


SEVERAL processes are employed in 
France, Germany, and Switzerland for 
the manufacture of artificial silk, and one 
of the German associations is said to be 
negotiating for the establishment of a 
factory in the United States. 

In one of the processes cellulose dis- 
solved in ammoniated oxid of copper is 
directly separated from this solution in 
the form of threads by the aid of an acid. 
Under the microscope all artificial silks 
are seen to differ from natural silks by 
possessing thicker threads. The artificial 
silks are also distended by water, the 
threads increasing from one-third to one- 
half in thickness, while natural silks do 
not perceptibly distend when wet. Arti- 


‘ficial silk is used instead of straw for 





making hats. 
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The Comfort of the 
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The Bell System has become the 
nervous system of the business and social 
world. 


The comfort it affords the women in 
the homes of America cannot be measured. 


Do you measure it in considering the 
value of your Bell telephone ? 


The mother of children can find out 
where they are at any particular hour of 
the day—and how they are—even though 
their visits carry them to the country vil- 
lage or the city hundreds of miles away. 


The husband on a trip talks from his 
hotel room to his wife at home. 


There is a world of comfort in the 
knowledge that you can talk together at 
a moment’s notice, wherever you may be. 


The Bell telephone has a special value 
because it is everywhere—because at sight 
you feel a familiar acquaintance with a 
Bell instrument or a Bell sign. 


There are over 4,000,000 Bell stations. 
You cannot use them all, but from time to 
time you have a real vital need for one. 
Which one you cannot foretell. 


There are six billion calls over the tele- 
phones of the Beil System every year. 


Many of these are comforting calls from 
afar, calls whose actual money value can 
no more be reckoned than the value of 
the happiness which one man has and 
another man cannot buy. 


The very existence of the Bell telephone 
service has its value to you, even at 
moments when you are not using it. 


The Bell Long Distance service offers, - ready 
recruited for your call, the largest body of active 
business men in the world. If you have a telephone, 
avail yourself of its long distance possibilities. 


The highest type of public service can be achieved only by one policy, one system, 
universal service. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 


Every Bell Telephone Is the Center of the System 





Write for this Book Today 


It describes the various methods for filing 
correspondence, papers, catalogs, bills and all 
kinds of loose sheets or forms—shows how to 
make your filing system effective and econom- 
ical in its operation—describes a perfect 


Globe Wernicke 
Filing Equipment 


for a model sales department sending out 
100,000 letters a year, and explains how this 
volume of mail can best be handled for a 


period of three years. It tells how to make 
your filing system a vital part of the machinery 
for producing you more business—how 
turn it from an expense item into a money- 
maker. Write today for Book T 809. 


The Glube“Wernieke Co, “GSS 


U.S.A. 











of Celebrities Bought and Sold. 





Send for price lists. 
Autograph WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
Letters 225 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Pub. “Tue CoLiector.” $1 a year. 
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Bank and Trust 
Co. Stocks 


q Complete facilities 
for purchase and 
sale of Stocks inBanks 
and Trust Companies 
located anywhere in 
United States. Our 
current Lists present 
unusual opportunities 
for investment in new 
banks in growing 
towns as well as in 
established dividend- 
paying banks. We 
quote lowest prices. 











MADISON SQUARE 








and High-Class 
Industrials 


We specialize 

Stocks depending 
entirely on public de- 
mand for security and 
upon business opera- 
tions for profits. Our 
customers may invest 
in moderate amounts 
and pay in convenient 
installments. The 
largest investment 
business of thischarac 
ter in the world—over 
forty thousand dis- 
criminating customers. 


Write for our free pamphlet “ No. 109” setting forth 
the facts regarding Bank Stocks as an investment. We 
will also mail you our current list. 


STERLING DEBENTURE CORPORATION 


BRUNSWICK BUILDING 


NEW YORK 


























Morton Trust Company 


LEVI P. MORTON, President 
38 Nassau St., New York 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits, $9,500,000 


Receives Securities for Safekeeping 
and Collects Income 








































The Safe Choice 


HE MARMON “Thirty-two” 

manufactured, not merely 

The stability of its 

quiet efficiency, superior comfort 
durability are known quantities. 


The stability of its makers is important, 
too, because a motor car has a future 


as a present. 

The design, the materials, 
ship and the equipment of the 
will interest any one who knows wh 
high-grade car should embody. 


The Marmon record—public and 
has invariably been consistent. 


Decidedly, the safe choice for 


plexed buyer 
_ Option of Touring Car, 
illustrated) or Roadster. 


is carefully 
assembled. 
construction, its 
and great 


the workman- 
“Thirty-two 
ata really 


Suburban 
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Outline of Specifications 


posit ig Sy ylinders, 4%x5; 
32-40 H.P., water ‘cooled, 
with Mercede s Type honey- 
comb radiator. 
Ignition—Imported Bosch H. 
Magneto and _ battery, 
dual system. 
Lubrication—Marmon system 
of automatic force feed, re- 
quiring no adjustment nor 
attention. 
Drive—Straight line shaft. 
Selective transmission and 
floating rear axle one com- 
pact unit. Large durable 
” brakes, easy adjustment. 
Materials— Absolutely the best 
of everything, including 
genuine Krupp, Vanadium 
and Chrome Nickel steels, 
Imported ‘Hess - Bright 
earings. Schwarz wheels. 
Tires—34x4, Q.D. Marsh rims. 
heel Base—116 inches. 
Welght—(TouringCar —2,300 





as well 


private— 


any per- 


Ibs. 

Bodies—All metal, cast alumi- 
num base with cast alumi- 
num doors and door frames. 

Equipment—Complete and 
highest grade. 


Price Complete, $2650 


(here 





“The Easiest Riding Car in the World” 
NORDYKE & MARMON CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Estab. 1851 


INDIANA 








Graflex 


Cameras 





Some things you can do with a 
Graflex 


Make exposures from time to 1-1000 of a second, 
Make “Snap Shots” indoors. 


Make instantaneous exposures on dark days. 

See the composition of the picture, right side up, 
full size of negative up to the instant of 
exposure. 

Secure better photographs than with any other 
camera. * 

Graflex Cameras may be used with Roll Film, 
Plates or Film Pack, 

=e ifiex Cu us fr sith t se 


4 ir ' 
_——s & Sitiotel Davteies 
LASTMAN KODAK CO 


Rochester, N. Y. 

















If you have never before tried 


Hunyadi 
Janos 


Best Natural 
Laxative Water 
FOR 
CONSTIPATION 
Try it now 

And judge for yourself 








AGENTS 200% PROFIT 
BANE TASTENET 


Do away with old hame strap, 
Horse owners and teamsters 
wild about them. Fasten 
instantly with gloveson, Outwearthe harness. Money back if 
not satisfactory. Write today for confidential terms to agents, 


F. Thomas Mfg. Co., 774 Wayne St., Dayton, Ohio 


SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS 


glide over the paper without hitch, 
hack, or haggle. Sample card of 12, 
all different, sent for 6cts. postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broanwar, New Yor. 




















where, 





just the same as in s 
Write for full description and prices—Booklet ‘‘H.” 


A POSITIVE PROTECTION—AN 


— GILLIAM MFG. CO. =: 


THE GILLIAM ENGINE HOOD COVER 


Makes motoring even more delightful in winter than in summer. 
It covers your entire engine like a glove; is made of all Wool 
Heavy Felt, covered with Water-Proof | Drill, Pantasote or Leather. 
IT KEEPS YOUR ENGINE WARM AND DRY 


and always ready to start on the first turn, 


IN ZERO WEATHER 
summer. Endorsed by motorists every- 
ORNAMENT 


Made to fit any car 


CANTON, OHIO 
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BY SANDS 


OF GOLD 


(Continued from page 23) 


“No more,” she whispered to Ephraim, 
as his brother’s head lolled on his breast. 
“See, he is drunk. Remember!” 

“T dare not do it,” he muttered. 

“You must, fool. Do you want him 
to kill you? He hates you; he covets your 
gold. Kill him. I will come with you 
then and divide the gold with you.” 

“Yes, yes,” he muttered, rising and 
staggering toward his wagon. “ When the 
moon rises I will kill him.” He saw her 
smile at Caleb as she plied him with 
brandy, and with the last remnants of his 
fugitive consciousness he drew his knife 
from his belt and placed it inside his 
shirt over his heart. Then he groped 
round until he found his sleeping-place 
and lay down. 

When he aroused himself from his stupor 
the camp-fire had gone out and all was 
silent. He was lying upon the ground, 
soaked to the skin from the fast-falling 
rain, and his teeth chattered with cold. 
He felt for his blankets, but they had 
gone; the place where he lay seemed un- 
familiar; yet, stretching out his hand, he 
could feel the wheels at his head and the 
wooden body of the vehicle over him; he 
could hear, too, his brother’s light breath- 
ing overhead. As he lay there, gathering 
his wits for the accomplishment of some- 
thing terrible, and yet forgotten, that lay 
like a leaden weight upon his brain, he 
saw a shaft of light pierce through the 
east. Slowly the shining sickle of the 
golden moon passed into the sky, harried 
by drifting clouds. 

Consciousness rushed back. Fool! To 
lie there drunken when there was work 
to be done. Three times his brother had 
escaped his vengeance. Now he would 
make sure. But—what was it he had said 
about Beulah? With the thought a mad 
impetus for destruction rushed over him, 
sweeping all other thoughts away. Fear- 
fully he placed his hand to his heart; 
thank God! There, stirring softly to the 
rhythm of its pulsing, was his little friend 
his knife. He drew it forth, kissed it, 
and pricked his thumb with the sharp 
edge of it. Then, nerving himself to 
his deed, he crept noiselessly toward the 
wagon and pulled aside the canvas cov- 
ering. 

He waited fearfully, hearing his broth- 
er’s light breathing. So calmly he lay, 
so gently he slept, it might have been a 
girl that respired evenly before him in- 
stead of Caleb. He saw the dim outline 
of the figure under the blankets. He veiled 
his face with his arm; he poised the knife; 





for one short second he held it aloft, weigh- 
ing his doubts and scattering them. The 
next he had thrust the blade down furi- 
ously; and then, bereft of reason, he 
stabbed and thrust again and again till 
his arm wearied and the inanimate thing 
had long since ceased to writhe and gasp 
out its life beneath him. Then he flung 
the red reeking blade away and sprang 
to the ground. 

At that moment a moonbeam, filtering 
through the clouds, pointed straight as a 
finger at the dead. 

It was the woman’s face, framed in its 
hideous gold, no longer beautiful, but like 
a devil’s in its malignity. 

Ephraim sprang back, pulling at his 
throat. Suddenly he began to shriek. 

“Caleb! Caleb!” he screamed. 

He was as a child awakened from some 
intolerable dream. Out of the darkness 
he saw Caleb hastening toward him. He 
threw himself at his feet. 

“ Kill me, for Beulah’s sake and yours,” 
he cried. “TI tried to murder you while 
you slept and I have killed her instead.” 

But Caleb’s arms were around him, and 
he clasped him to his breast and wept over 
him. 

“She told me to stab you to the heart 
while you were sleeping so that we might 
divide your gold,” said Ephraim. “I was 
bewitched by her. But for God’s mercy 
in misdirecting my drunken footsteps, I 
should have killed you.” 

“She asked me to kill you,” said Caleb. 
“That was why I watched you. We were 
both mad, Ephraim. Do you remember 
what you read to me that day about the 
devils of the stream? Now I know what 
they were. She is one of them, and she 
has Jain in the sands waiting for us per- 
haps a thousand years. She wanted our 
souls.” 

“Tf we had killed each other we should 
have gone to hell,” said Ephraim, shud- 
dering. “It was the gold in this ac- 
cursed land that clogged our brains and 
hearts. Let us leave it and escape to 
freedom. Come, yoke up the oxen.” 

By moonlight ‘they brought back their 
beasts and yoked them. They plied the 
whip; the wheels began to revolve, the 
wagon to creak. Caleb stooped and with 
an effort raised something shoulder-high. 
It was a sack filled with nuggets and dust. 
Ephraim followed suit. They flung them 
from the wagon and heard them splash 
heavily upon the rain-soaked ground. Then 
they looked at each other. A weight had 
been lifted from their hearts; they smiled. 




















AN INTERNATIONAL ADDRESS 


DIRECTOR BUFFY OF THE WORLD'S 


BERNE, SWITZERLAND, ON THE 


POSTAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF 


ORATION AT 
ORGANIZATION 
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: Liqueur 
‘ Peres Chartreux 





YELLOW 






The original and 
always been and sti 
sian Monks ( Péres Chartreux), w 10, since their 
expulsion from France, have been located at 
Tarragona, Spain; and, although the old labels 
and insignia originated by the Monks have 
been adjudged by the Federal Courts of this 
country to be still the exclusive property ofthe 
Monks, their world-renowned productis now- 
adays known as “Liqueur Péres Chartreux.” 


genuine Chartreuse has 
ll is made by the Carthu- 












At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 











They Perfectly 
Solve the 
Milk Problem. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK C0. 
“Leaders of Quality”’ 
Est. 1857 
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Cats in Office 


Ir one might look over the register of 
employees of the Post Office Department 
he would find something like: 

Davis, Charles, Clk. 

Dowd, William, Msgr. 

Carter, John, Lbr. 

Carpenter, Frank, Clk. 

Cats, Tom.* 

Cooper, James, Clk. 

The star would refer him to a para- 
graph setting forth that Mr. Thomas Cat 
was employed in each of the first and 
second class post-offices, as well as the 
various storehouses and mail-bag repair 
shops throughout the country, and that 
his salary consisted of a subsistence al- 
lowance only, said allowance being $135 
per year. 

The Department of Agriculture has any 
number of scientists engaged in an active 
pursuit of rats and mice, but the Post 

















A government servant 
anxious for his “ pay” 


Oftice Department evidently thinks one 
healthy Thomas Cat in a post-office will 
do more good than a half-dozen Depart- 
ment of Agriculture bulletins, and so, 
even though this is a period of govern- 
mental economy and of clipped salaries, 
Mr. Thomas Cat retains his official head 
and during the year will eat $135 worth 
of “cat meat.” The $135 comes out 
of the appropriation for “ miscellaneous 
items necessary and incidentals to offices 
of the first and second class.” Cats, say 
the post-office officials, are most necessary, 
as rats and mice, even despite Mr. Cat's 
activities. do an enormous amount of 
damage to government property. 

So the next time you see a sleek Thomas 
strolling about the post-office be careful 
that your dog does not chase him, as 
you might otherwise be guilty of treason, 
or at least “interference with United 
States mail” in permitting an affront 
to an official of the government. 





Locusts as Food 


In the East, as elsewhere, since the 
Biblical days of John’s “locusts and 
honey,” locusts have been deemed more or 
less edible. In Palestine to this day they 
are considered a luxury. The Jews fry 
them in sesame oil, sesame being the grain 
of which mention is made in the story 
of “ Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves,” a 
favorite tale in the Arabian Nights enter- 
tainments. 

In Arabia Petrea locusts are dried in 
the sun and then ground into a sort of 
flour for baking; and in Central Africa 
certain tribes employ locusts for making 
a thick brown soup. 

In Madagascar they are baked in huge 
jars, fried in grease, and then mixed with 
rice, forming a dainty much affected by 
the dusky inhabitants of that big island. 
The Algerians have a simpler method. 
They merely boil the locusts in water and 
salt them to the taste. The Arabians 
grind and bake the locusts as cakes, roast 
them in butter, or else crush them in a 
mixture of camel’s cheese and dates. 
Locusts are also eaten, in times of 
famine, in southern Russia, generally by 
the poorest of the poor, among whom the 
insects are smoked like fish. In the prepa- 
ration of locusts for food the legs and 
wings are invariably detached. 

It is said that, while the flavor of 
locusts is weg ad disagreeable in the 
raw state, this flavor is readily disguised 
and even becomes agreeable when the in- 
sect is cooked. Some of the locust soups 
are, we are told, scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished from beef broth; and when 
the little insects are fried in their own 
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We speak of the good 
old days—the charming 
graces and courtly ways. 
—But do we forget 
that they did not know 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


The Soda Cracker that is the de- 
light of this day and generation. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 














Yes, friend, 


AT 


MILWAUKEE 


Is the Finest 


BEER 


Ever Brewed 


Ask for it at the Club, Cafe or Buffet. 
Insist on ““Blatz”’ 
Correspondence Invited direct 
VAL. BLATZ BREWING CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











Clark’s Cruises Around the World 


By S.S. ** Cleveland,” 18,000 tons. One ship for whole trip. 
Feb. 5, 1910, from *Friscu. © aud up; a few vacancies. 
Similar cruises Oct. 15, 1910, and Feb. 5, 1911. 

12th Annual Orient Cruise, Feb. 5, 1910, $400 up, by 
Lloyd S.S, * Grosser Kurfuerst,” 73 davs, including 24 days Egypt 
and Palestine. Excellent series Europe and Oberammergau 
tours. Specify program desired. 

F.C. CLARK, - + Times Building, New York 


OF BRAINS 


1GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST~ 


FOR g MEN 








AFTER SHAVING USE 


PONDS EXTRACT 





oi) and slightly salted they take on a 





pleasing nutty flavor. — 
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RELIEVES IRRITATION--PREVENTS INFLAMMATION--ASSURES COMFORT. 
Write for Booklet ‘* Shaving Essentials.”’ POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY, New York, N.Y 

















China’s War on Opium 


Tne efforts made by prohibitionists 
to stamp out the liquor traffic through- 
out the length and breadth of this coun- 
try look insignificant in the face of the 
Chinese campaign against opium.  } ot 
long ago much interest was aroused by 
the circulation of a government edict pro- 
viding for the gradual extinction of poppy 
cultivation, the graduated cessation of 
smoking among those addicted to the 
drug, and the disqualification for office of 
opium devotees. Further memorials from 
the ministers appointed to supervise the 
work of this reformation have now been 
issued and contain curious reading. 

“ All high officials in the capital of the 
second rank and upward, and all high 
officials of the provinces above the rank of 
commissioners, who have received such fa- 
vors from their Majesties, should show a 
good example to their subordinates,” they 
say. “Those who are accustomed to 
opium-smoking ought to have long ago 
broken off their habit in obedience to thc 
imperial commands. Since a second order 
has been issued, all are required, whether 
they have got rid of the habit entirely 
or not, to report themselves, and if any 
one deceives the Throne he also deceives 
himself. Should any one be discovered to 
have falsely reported himself, a strict 
inquiry will be instituted against him, 
and the offender will be severely punished. 

“In the capital the inspectors are to 
prepare a list, within one month after 
receipt of the order, of all the opium- 
smokers, while in the various provinces 
the viceroys, governors, etc., are to find 
out, within two months after receipt of the 
order, the number of opium-smokers and 
also of those who have given up the habit, 
which lists are to be sent to your min- 
isters. Whoever is suspected of smoking 
will be called upon to undergo a test when- 
ever deemed necessary. 

“Whoever has given up the smoking 
habit cannot be sure that he has already 
done so until he has been tested by a doc- 
tor. He is, therefore, required by the in- 
spector to go to the opium refuge and 
remain there for not less than three to 
five days nor more than six to seven days, 
where he is provided with food, ete. He 
is to be under strict supervision. A cer- 
tificate will be given as soon as any one has 
broken off his smoking habit, so that he 
may return to his duties again; but those 
who are not entirely rid of the habit are 
required to remain. Should any inspector 
be found ‘conniving at opium-smoking, he 
shall be severely dealt with as well as the 
offender; but those who diligently attend 
to their duties, without showing the least 
favoritism, will be promoted as an en- 
couragement.” 





Noah’s Ark Restored 


ONE of the most curious and interesting 
undertakings in years has been completed 
in Denmark —the building of a_ vessel 
modelled upon the lines of Noah’s ark 
as described in Genesis. The vessel as 
built is thirty feet long, five feet wide, 
and three feet deep—these measurements 
being one-tenth of those given in the 
sible. When launched the ship, to the 
surprise of the builder, proved very sea- 
worthy. 

In this connection attention has been 
called to a work by Herr von Ihring, The 
Evolution of the Aryan, in which he main- 
tains that the Babylonians at a very early 
date had a sea-borne commerce; that 
Noah’s ship was a seagoing vessel, and 
that, as recorded in the Babylonian an- 
nals, it was driven by a storm wave up 
the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates 
and lodged among the mountains. It ap- 
pears also that the Babylonian sailors 
were accustomed always to keep doves on 
board their vessels, which they were in 
the habit of releasing when they wished 
to learn the distance and direction of land. 





Forestry on Private Estates 


Ix point of variety and scope the forest 
work done on the Biltmore estate in North 
Carolina is remarkable. The forests, 
which cover 130,000 acres, are made 
profitable by the production of various 
forms of material. 

Four million feet of lumber, five thou- 
sand cords of tannic-acid wood and fuel, 
a thousand cords of tanbark, and several 
hundred cords of pulp wood are cut every 


year. At the same time the forest, 
through wise management, is _ bettered 
and is steadily increasing in value. 


Workmen employed along the boundaries 
of the forest do duty as fire-guards. Thus 
fire protection is secured at least through- 
out all the accessible parts of the tract. 

In conneccion with all lumbering opera- 
tions permanent logging roads are built. 
These minimize the present cost of trans- 
portation and will greatly reduce the cost 
of marketing future crops. Thus the 
extension of the roads is steadily adding 
to the investment value of the forest. 
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copies as you want. 








BILLING 


on the 


Remington 


means more than billing on any other machine, because 
it means the absolute completion of the bill—items, 


additions, deductions, totals—everything ; and as many 





No. 11 Remington ~ Billing Typewriter 
with Wahl Adding and Subtracting Attachment 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 





New Model 

















Proven Chemically Pure 


In the good old days of courtly gallantry—then real connoisseurs 
drank and relished the famous old liquor here described. 


One hundred and twenty-nine years ago, in 
the little cabin beside a mountain creek, a 
sturdy pioneer hewed a clearing out of the 
wilderness and began the distillation of whisky. 

With his own hands he 
felled the forests—burned 
the underbrush and planted 
in the virgin soil the broad 
acres of yellow corn that 





low part of this celebrated 
old liquor. 


iicnieeeiiilinniimineiiienteieedll i neihinanall 
Little by little, the sturdy Whisk 
Kentuckians learned of the y 


excellence of Elijah Pep- 
per’s whisky—and eventually the entire coun- 
try knew its goodness and demanded it. 

And so that little distillery built with the in- 
dividual labor of the sturdy Kentucky pioneer 
grew to be the greatest commercial institution 
in the liquor business. 

And that mild, ripe, mellow, old liquor grew 
to be the standard by which every other 
whisky was judged. 

* * * 

To every moderate consumer of whisky in 
this country we say: there is no other whisky 
made anywhere in the world that compares in 
quality with Old James E. Pepper. 

No distiller possesses the necessary knowl- 
edge to produce a whisky as good as Old James 
E. Pepper—few are willing to go to the ex- 
pense of aging their liquor properly—few have 
the natural resources such as yellow ripened 
corn and sparkling spring water—few have the 


Old 


today ripen to form a mel- James E. Pepper 





inclination to produce a liquor of uniformly ex- 
cellent quality. 

In Old James E, Pepper you get the product 
of one hundred and twenty-nine years’ con- 
stant experience. You get 
a greater degree of satisfac- 
tion than any other whisky 
can possibly give. Try and 
see. 


You May Order Direct 


If after inquiring of the 
best dealer in your town 
you cannot be supplied, 
write us. 


Prices 





4 full quarts (7 years old bottled in bond) 
express prepaid, for. : S . -$5.00 


or, 12 full quarts (7 years old bottled in 


bond) express prepaid ° ‘ . 15.00 











We guarantee safe delivery and instantly 
refund money if dissatisfied. 


Get This Interesting Book Free 


Send at once for our attractive booklet, 
“The Fourth Generation.’”” You will find 
it very interesting reading. We send it free. 
Address the —— E. Pepper Distilling Co., 
o7 Rector Building, Chicago, Ill., or 707 
Frankfort Pike, Lexington, Ky. 
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Chinese Wax-Farming 


One of the less-known industries of 
China is wax-farming. <A certain tiny 
insect is cultivated with great skill by 
the Chinese of a certain district, because 
of the fine white wax which it produces. 

This little insect, which is hardly yet 
known to Western science, has many pe- 
culiarities, one of which is that, for the 
successful production of wax, two stages 
of its life must be passed in very different 
regions. The earlier stage, in which the 
females develop until almost ready to 
deposit their eggs, is in the Chien-chang 
Valley in the western part of China, where 
grows a tree at an altitude of five thou. 
sand feet, on which the insect passes the 
first part of its existence. In May it is 
time to remove the colonies of wax-workers 
to the lower altitude of Szechwan province, 
where is found another tree, feeding upon 
which the insect makes its wax. 

This removal is one of the most pictu- 
resque features of the industry. Thou- 
sands of porters are employed in it. The 
colonies of insects removed from the trees 
are wrapped in leaves of the wood-oil tree. 
Packed carefully in baskets, they are 
slung from the shoulders of the porters, 
who must bear them from two to four 
hundred miles. The way lies over the 
rocky paths and heights of the Szechwan 
Mountains, through several cities, and 
ends at the farms where the masters of 
the bearers await them. All the journey 
must be made at night, as the sun’s heat 
would develop the insects too fast. 

At that time of year it is the custom 
of the cities along the way to leave their 
gates open all night in order that the 
progress of the bearers may not be in- 
terrupted. With the baskets suspended 
from their shoulders, the porters run in 
weird procession at their top speed from 
dark till daylight. Clad almost invari- 
ably in rain-proof straw, they carry pic- 
turesque lanterns which swing as_ they 
run, throwing the fantastic shadows of 
their bodies all round. 

At daybreak the men find some dense 
shade for their burdens, prepare their 
meals, and go to sleep. At nightfall they 
are under way again. 

At the farms where the wax is to be 
formed the leaves containing insects are 
tied to the limbs of trees, where the heat 
of the sun develops them. Crawling out, 
the males proceed to form cocoons and’ 
these are the source of the way. In a 
short time the entire tree is covered with 
the shining white, so that, but for the 
heat, one would believe the tree was hid- 
den in frost. This white covering is some- 
times a quarter of an inch thick over most 
of a tree. It is scraped off and refined, 
and from it are made candles for the 
household, objects for the temples, and 
many other things, and an annual tribute 
of the best quality is sent to the royal 
family at Peking. : 





Saving the Animals from 
Extermination 


THE people of Australia are becoming 
greatly interested in the movement to 
protect their native game from, danger 
of extinction. The establishment, on both 
private and public lands, of reserves for 
the presérvation of birds and animals is 
commanding much attention in the prov- 
ince of Victoria, and since October of last 
year no fewer than eight new sanctuaries 
in various parts of the country have been 
proclaimed by the government. This legis- 
lation is distinct from the ordinary pro- 
tection extended to kangaroos, platypus, 
magpies, giant kingfishers, and similar 
animals and birds, the killing of which 
entails a heavy penalty, as a private 
owner or municipality may set apart a 
tract of land upon which all animal and 
bird life.may be secure from molestation. 

The department of lands of the state 
encourages the formation of these sanctu- 
aries, particularly in the vicinity of towns, 
and it is sufficient for a private owner 
or town clerk, in the case of municipal 
land, to apply to that department in or- 
der to have a reserve proclaimed as a 
sanctuary in the government Gazette, 
and in order to avoid confusion or doubt 
and to make prosecutions for a breach of 
the law more practicable the proclamation 
not only defines the legal boundaries of 
the area, but gives a precise description 
of the natural ones as well. 

In addition to the proclamation of many 
public reserves, private landowners in in- 
creasing numbers are setting apart por- 
tions of their property as a harbor for 
birds and animals which would other- 
wise become extinct in the locality. The 
movement, though comparatively new in 
Victoria, began some years ago at Holm- 
forth, South Australia, where an enthu- 
siast established the first sanctuary on 
private land without asking the aid of 
a government proclamation, and the do- 
mesticity and trustfulness of the birds 
within its boundaries excite the wonder 
and admiration of every lover of nature 
visiting it. 
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